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How Can We Study Phrenology? 


We have often been asked the best 
way to study Phrenology, and we are 
desirous of replying to this request by 
answering the question in a series of 
articles on the subject. Our answer 
this month will be on the proofs of 
Phrenology as they present themselves 
to us in various forms. 

A great deal can be studied from 
nature herself if a person is too poor to 
buy a book or a bust, and we are 
anxious to show how natural resources 
can be made use of in ways that may 
not have been thought of before. 

First of all, nearly every one has a 
cat in the house, or a dog, or a little 
canary, or rabbits in the garden, or 
pigeons in the barn. With these, or 
even with only one of these, a person 
can commence his study of Phrenology, 
and we will explain how this can be 
done. 

Among the proofs of Phrenology we 
have four distinct classes. The first 
appertain to Anatomy, and are called 
anatomical proofs. These state that 

(a) Those animals that possess the 
most complex brains exhibit the great- 
est number of instincts. 

(b) The differences in the shape of 


LESSON NO. 1 


By J. A. Fowtzer. 


the brain of animals is in harmony 
with their well-known characteristics. 

(c) Since the nervous system is di- 
vided and adapted to the organs of the 
body, so the brain is adapted to the 
faculties of the mind. 

Our first proposition, therefore, pre- 
sents to us the thought that every ani- 
mal that we come in contact with or 
possess in our homes, or have in our 
barns, has a distinct type of organiza- 
tion peculiar to itself; and, therefore, 
‘if we know how to understand it aright, 
we shall realize that the cat has a very 
interesting brain to study. We would 
not advise anyone to kill a favorite cat 
on purpose, but if the cat were to die 
we would advise that its brain be pre- 
pared for examination. Anyone can 
carefully remove the skull, and gently 
extricate the membranes and nerves by 
severing their connections, and a per- 
fect lesson’ in anatomy can follow. A 
student will readily realize that the 
convolutions of animals vary when he 
has examined more than half a dozen 
skulls. He will carefully examine the 
shape of the cat’s brain, and compare 
it with the shape of the skull, and then 
examine what characteristics seem to 
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be the most strongly developed. [If it 
is a domestic cat it will be largely de- 
veloped in the posterior region, and the 
back of the head will protrude, but if 
it is averse to being petted it will show 
no particular development in this 
region. If it is a very cautious cat, the 
side development will be fully repre- 
sented, and Cautiousness will be large 
and active. If it is an observing cat 
and a good mouser, it will be developed 
over the eyes, and will be able to recog- 
nize the voices of people and the call 
of each one of the family. 

It will be an interesting comparative 
study to examine the cats of every 
family in the neighborhood where an 
acquaintance is maintained, for in this 
way the various characteristics that 
different cats represent can be detected 
and noted. 

Although we mention that the brain 
of a cat can be examined, we do not 
mean that other animals cannot be sub- 
stituted in its place. When examined 
the brain should be placed in a bottle 
of alcohol, where it will harden, and at 
any time it can be referred to and ex- 
amined. An account of its well- 
known characteristics, and a descrip- 
tion of the outline of the head should 
be given and kept with the bottle, 
which should be thoroughly labelled 
according to its species, and any facts 
concerning its history or inheritance 
should be preserved. 


[January 


In the first proposition we recognize 
that the animal! that has the most com- 
plex brains exhibit the greatest number 
of instincts; consequently, as we pass 
from one class to another we recognize 
the difference in the serration of the 
convolutions, while the differences in 
the shape of the brain of animals are in 
harmony with their well-known char- 
acteristics. This is easily proved by 
comparing the tiger and the sheep, the 
one having a broad and the other a nar- 
row head at the base. The parrot is 
very different from the peacock or any 
of the birds, while the rabbit is differ- 
ent from the squirrel. 

If a student lives in the country a 
greater opportunity is afforded him of 
examining the various species, and the 
great diversity of instincts can be read- 
ily ascertained. 

We further find that since the 
nervous system is divided and adapted 
to the organs of the body, so the brain 
is adapted to the faculties of the mind. 
There are many organs of the body that 
carry out its work, and it is a logical 
corollary also that the brain is di- 
vided into organs adapted to the 
various faculties of the mind. The old 
metaphysical idea that the brain was 
one organ is no longer believed in, and 
the principles of Phrenology are, we 
are glad to say, becoming better under- 
stood, and, therefore, more universally 
accepted. 





Richard S. Sly, F.R.G.S., President of the Fowler 
Phrenological Institute, London. 


We have great pleasure in presenting 
to our readers the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Fowler Institute, London. 
He requires, however, no introduction 
to the old members of the Institute. 
His active work in connection with the 
centenary meetings of Dr. F. J. Gall’s 
brought him prominently before the 
London public and the members at 
large scattered all over the world, and 
identified him particularly with the 


work of the Institute, although he had 
filled the office of vice - president 
previous to this date. 

His practical business-life experi- 
ence, his eminent work in philan- 
thropy, his magical geniality of char- 
acter have always endeared him to the 
workers, and, although a man who has 
a multitude of responsibilities to fill, 
he has yet a corner left in his heart to 
advance, or rather to continue to ad- 
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vance, the work of humanity in con- 
nection with mental science. His 
interest in Phrenology, and his knowl- 
edge of a personal character with the 
founder of the Institute, Professor L. 
N. Fowler, dates back to 1862, two 
years after Mr. Fowler first commenced 
his travels in England. He has never 


office he is singularly fitted. His large 
Human Nature, and his ready under- 
standing of human character, his keen 
sympathies with humanity, and ability 
to understand the temptations of the 
world ably fit him for such a position. 
His interest in science in many de- 
partments has enabled him to take an 























forgotten the examination that he then 
had, or the henefit that he derived from 
it. He has remained more or less in 
touch with him, his work, and his 
family ever since. 

He is a man on whom many honors 
rest. He was elected to the important 
position of Justice of the Peace for 
London, five or six years ago, for which 


interest in the work of the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which society 
he is a Fellow, and last, but not least, 
we will mention his acceptance of the 
Presidency of the Fowler Institute. 
We have left unmentioned many works 
that he is connected with which are al- 
most too numerous to mention here in 
a brief sketch. 


SE ae 
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Of the man himself our readers will 
_ readily see that he possesses a fine 
physique. He possesses ample chest 
power, excellent breathing capacity, 
and, consequently, his large brain is 
nourished and strengthened for the 
work of many departments. His qual- 
ity of organization is of a superior 
character, which enables him to ap- 
preciate all the finer and subtler de- 
partments of work. He is a man who 
is on good terms with himself. By 
that we mean that he takes a genuine 
interest in everything that he touches. 
A large number of men in the world 
are working contrary to the dictates of 
their nature; hence, there is an irritat- 
ing and caustic condition of mind that 
wears them out. We wish that more 
men were organized on Mr. Sly’s pat- 
tern, for they would make the wheels 
of life work more smoothly, and would 
be able to accomplish more by the ex- 
penditure of their energies. 

It will be recognized that Mr. Sly 
has two prominent characteristics. 
One is that he is a practical man, a 
keen observer, and a scientist of no 
mean order. Whatever he examines 
he observes with so much accuracy that 
he is faultless in his calculations, and 
is therefore accurate in his accumula- 
tion of knowledge and reliable in his 
investigations. He is a man who read- 
ily perceives the worth of an article, 
and knows how to turn it to a good ac- 
count. 

The second strong characteristic is 
shown through the expression of his 
moral brain. He is a live man, and 
takes unbounded interest in the carry- 
ing out of practical Christian prin- 
ciples. He is no visionary theorist 
who believes in telling ministers what 
they ought to do without lending a 
hand himself, consequently he is will- 
ing to demonstrate and enforce his 
principles. His Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, and Hope are 
very active faculties; consequently, he 
is full of encouragement to others, and 
is hopeful, sanguine, and characterized 
by buoyancy of mind. In giving ad- 


vice to a young man he would inspire _ 
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confidence and courage in him, and 
make him feel that hard work was a 
pleasure, because he would present to 
him the results as a premium, and the 
young man would feel better already 
for the encouragement and stimulus 
thus received. 

It was a noticeable feature of his 
Sunday-school work that all the so- 
called bad boys were sent to him, as 
he always knew what to do with them. 
His keen understanding of character 
enabled him to set them to work, thus 
utilizing their energies and keeping 
them interested in what they were do- 
ing or studying. 

The high moral tone, too, of his 
character is a valuable adjunct in all 
his operations in life. His business is 
based upon it, and, therefore, he is 
thorough and substantial in carrying 
out every good enterprise that he un- 
dertakes, 

His hope and enthusiasm beam in his 
eyes, and he gives to the world a look 
of confidence, believing that by right- 
directed energies difficulties may be 
overcome. 

His social qualities, joined to his 
large Benevolence, make him a genial 
friend and helper, a true companion, 
an estimable father, and a valued 
trustee or custodian of property. He 
has the wit of Abraham Lincoln, hence 
he can apply humor at an appropriate 
moment when the climax of events, if 
carried on with seriousness, would have 
probably met with collapse. His keen 
Comparison enables him to analyze and 
discriminate between the characteris- 
tics and value of men. Thus, as an 
employer, he knows those whom he 
wants around him, and is able to select 
the ones who can carry responsibilities. 
His Human Nature works largely with 
his Comparison and Benevolence, and 
enable him to look right through a per- 
son, and see his inmost thoughts. 

He is a ready speaker, and knows 
how to condense what he says in such 
an effective manner that persons never 
become weary when he is speaking. 
He has learned the valuable lesson in 
life of wasting no time, and he applies 
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this knowledge of human character to 
his public addresses as well as to at- 
tending to the minute details of his 
business and public work. 

We trust that his life will long be 


spared to carry on the interest that he 
has at heart, and we know that he will 
make a worthy successor of those who 
have passed on before in the great work 
of reform. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


I grieve not with the moaning wind, 
As if a loss befell; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well! 


His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin. 


Not mindless of the growing years, 
Of care and loss and pain, 
My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 
—Whittier. 


——_e. —_— - 


Aunt Laura’s New Year’s Party, 


By ELsie CassELL Smita, F.A.I.P. 


Two fair young girls were enjoying 
a social chat one winter afternoon. 

Curled up in big comfortable chairs 
before the open fire in the cosy parlor, 
Margaret Ross appealed thus eagerly to 
her friend: 

“ Do tell me all about the good times 
you had at your Aunt Laura’s house 
party, especially how you spent New 
Year’s. You promised, you know, to 
tell me everything.” 

“Oh, yes, so I did, and I’ve just been 
burning to come and relate the good 
times I had. Well, you know, our 
family has always considered Aunt 
Laura as a little queer. She is so dif- 
ferent from the rest of the family, and 
has such funny ideas about things. 
Papa always dubs her ‘a trifle odd’; 
but, then, you know it never pays to 
be upon anything but the best terms 
with one’s rich relations.” 

Both girls laughed merrily, and the 
speaker went on. 

“ Well, I arrived at my aunt’s beauti- 
ful home on New Year’s morning. 
There were a dozen guests ahead of me, 
so I was just in time for the festivities, 
which began in real earnest that even- 
ing with a grand party. You know, 
Margie, that one of Aunt Laura’s ec- 


centricities is her love of Phrenology. 
We have always laughed at her a little 
about it, but she is a very stout de- 
fender of the subject, and frequently 
urged us to give the science the thought 
and consideration she claims it de- 
served, but we never took the trouble. 
Well, this was a phrenological party, 
and about fifty townspeople were pres- 
ent.” 

“A phrenological party,” exclaimed 
Margaret, breathless with interest; 
“ whatever was it "ike? ” 

“ That’s what I em about to tell you. 
I forgot to say that one member of the 
holiday house party was a nice young 
man of distinguished bearing, and with 
a strong intellectual face, whom Aunt 
Laura introduced to me as a professor 
of Phrenology. It was he who materi- 
ally aided in the evening’s amusement. 

“In the library, where there was an 
interesting collection of casts, maps, 
and human skulls, were small tables, 
upon which were games and puzzles, 
all of a phrenological character. A 
game of cards called ‘The Perfect 
Man’ was quickly engaged in by sev- 
eral interested players. At one table 
was a pictorial puzzle—a handsomely 
illustrated chart, cut in small pieces 


a 
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the size and shape of the various organs 
of the brain, which, when fitted into 
shape, formed the outline of an ideal 
head, each organ being illustrated by 
a little picture in colors. This table 
was constantly surrounded by a merry 
group engaged in setting the puzzle 
together. 

“The drawing-room was furnished 
with opera chairs, and Professor X— 
gave a sort of continuous lecture upon 
Phrenology, illustrating his remarks 
by brief delineations of the characters 
of persons selected from the audience. 
Later in the evening Aunt Laura hung 
a sheet, in which was a little slit, in 
an open doorway. Professor X—— 
went to the other side of the sheet, and 
the fun began. Some person would 
step upon a low ottoman and put his 
nose through the slit in the sheet, 
when, without seeing any more of the 
person than his nose, Professor X 
would tell something of the character 
of the individual. It was phenomenal 
how accurate his terse comments al- 
most invariably were. 

“Tollowing this, when our hearty 
laughter had whetted our appetite, a 
dainty lunch was served consisting of 
fruits, nuts, and cereal foods—typical, 
it was explained, of the most perfect 
brain foods. It was then announced 
that the evening’s entertainment would 
close with a little farce called ‘ A Trial 
in Cranium Court.’ 

“The opera chairs were reversed to 
face the broad archway opening into 
the parlor, and, when the audience was 
comfortably seated, the heavy curtains 
rolled back and revealed a clever re- 
production of a court-room scene. In 
the place of honor sat the judge in wig 
and gown. A white card on the front 
of his desk gave his name as Firmness. 

“The secretary sat at another desk, 
writing busily, whose name was sim- 
ilarly designated as Eventuality. 

“ At tables sat the other members of 
the court, whose names were revealed 
by placards as representing Acquis- 
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itiveness, Cautiousness, Conscientious- 
ness, Mirth (the latter in cap and bells), 
Causality, and Benevolence. 

“ The prisoner, accused of theft, was 
brought in between two sheriffs, who 
were placarded Secretiveness and Or- 
der. 

“Then there were various witnesses, 
who represented Friendship, Conjugal- 
ity, and Hope. There was also a jury. 

“The debate among the lawyers was 
quite impressive, each illustrating by 
his remarks the sentiment or emotion 
specified by the name of the mental fac- 
ulty he represented. Acquisitiveness 
and Cautiousness demanded severe 
punishment; Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence advised clemency, while 
Mirthfulness’s plea was full of wit and 
sarcasm. 

“The witnesses also did well. Con- 
jugality, wife of the prisoner, and 
Hope, his daughter, pleaded eloquently 
for mercy. The judge addressed the 
jury with dignity and force; the jury in 
turn conferred with each other for a 
few.moments, returned a verdict of not 
guilty, and the curtains closed upon a 
happy tableau. 

“Oh, Margie! I wish you could have 
been there. It was the most delight- 
ful and instructive entertainment that 
I ever enjoyed, which was exactly what 
all of Aunt Laura’s guests said of it 
also. Dear Aunt Laura! I will never 
look upon her as eccentric again. She 
is so superior to us that we never un- 
derstood her, that’s all. She gave me 
some handsome books on Phrenology, 
called the Student’s Set, for my New 
Year’s present. A month ago I would 
have almost scorned the gift, but now 
I am very proud to own the books, and 
mean to give all my spare time this 
winter to an earnest study of Phrenol- 
ogy. If you like, you may join me in 
the pursuance of this interesting sci- 
ence.” 

“ Indeed, I shall be only too happy 
to do so,” replied Margaret, fervently. 
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People of Note. 


ALDERMAN FRANK GREEN, 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 


Like other potentates of the Old 
World the Lord Mayor of London 
maintains his dignity before the masses 
by great pomp and through the ex- 
penditure of great wealth, for no poor 
man can become the Lord Mayor of 
London. On all occasions of state, the 
greatest of which is when he proceeds 
from the Mansion House in the City to. 
Westminster Palace to take the oath of 
office before the judges of the Reyal 
Exchequer, the Lord Mayor is preceded 
by the mace of the City and two swords, 
The mace, an emblem of sovereignty, 
can be traced back in history to the 
ivory sceptre of Agamemnon, and the 
one now in use is a massive pillar of 
silver and gold five feet three inches in 
length, and amply thick in proportion. 
It was made by John White in 1735. 
Of the two swords the longer is known 
as the Sword of State, which, like the 
axe and fasces of the Roman curule 
magistrates, symbolizes the power of 
life and death. Whenever the Queen 
visits the City of London she is met at 
the City limits generally, where the old 
Temple Bar used to stand, by the Lord 
Mayor, who there presents to her the 
Sword of State point downward, as well 
as the golden keys of the City. Except 
of the presence of the sovereign of Eng- 
land, the Sword of State is always car- 
ried before the Lord Mayor with the 
point up. The other sword carried on 
these occasions is known as the pearl 
sword, from the seed-pearl embroidery 
on its scabbard. It appears to be a 
superfluous adjunct to the pomp and 
circumstance of Lord Mayoralty, and is 
retained probably for no other reason 
than that Queen Elizabeth gave it to 
the City more than three hundred years 
ago. In addition to these two swords, 
there is a black sword used in public 
ceremonials on occasions of mourning, 
and the sword which is placed on a 


shelf over the Lord Mayor’s head when 
he attends the opening of the Central 
Criminal Court Sessions. Besides be- 
ing temporarily responsible for the care 
of these intrinsically and historically 
valuable articles, every Lord Mayor, on 
assuming office, has to wear around his 
neck a golden collar, to which is at- 
tached a diamond-mounted jewel esti- 
mated as being worth six hundred 





ALDERMAN FRANK GREEN. 


thousand dollars, and for the safe keep- 
ing of which he is obliged to give sub- 
stantial bonds before being sworn in. 
The City plate which adorns the side- 
board of the Mansion House at the 
great inaugural and other occasional 
banquets must also be taken care of; 
and not only that, but each Lord Mayor 
is expected to add to the collection to 
the value of not less than five hundred 
dollars. In this way, and by gifts from 
visiting monarchs and others, this re- 
markable display of the precious metals 
has increased in bulk and magnificence 
until, from being valued at about 
£12,000 in 1753, it has now reached a 
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market value of probably twenty times 
that sum. 

With all this splendor to live up to 
on a salary of £10,000, the Lord Mayor 
generally surrenders his office at the 
end of the term with a clear gain to his 


personal dignity, but poorer in a pe-’ 


cuniary sense by an amount not far 
short of his official stipend. 

The precinct of the City itself is 
about as large across as from Brooklyn 
Bridge to Fourteenth Street. Its 
population by day is beyond calcula- 
tion, being in an incessant state of flux, 
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blood in his veins, and some character- 
istics that are not purely English—at 
least, not altogether. The arch of the 
brow indicates that he is a man of prac- 
tical knowledge, of great foresight, of 
singular determination of mind, and 
ability to look all round a subject before 
he lets go of it. There is a great differ- 
ence between Lord Mayors as well as 
between other individuals, as we see 
when glancing back at the portraits of 
those who have held this office for some 
years past. He has not the suavity of 
Alderman George F. Faudel Phillips, 





THE PLATE AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


and at night consists of little more than 
a company of the guards at the Bank 
of England, another at the Tower, a few 
hundred night watchmen, and some 
platoons of police. This is the realm 
of the Lord Mayor. Within it he is 
chief magistrate, and by right takes 
precedence of the Queen herself, but 
this power and dignity remain vested in 
the same individual for only one year, 
as, on November 9th, the new Lord 
Mayor-elect assumes the position. 
Alderman Frank Green has a head of 
great practicality, and he is no vision- 
ary speculator. He must have come 
from excellent stock, and has main- 
tained a full degree of health and vital- 
ity. There appears to be some foreign 


who was Lord Mayor in 1896, but he is 
kindly disposed, and will show a prac- 
tical generosity which, while it does not 
waste, will not withhold the right kind 
of help from others who deserve his at- 
tention. He is painstaking, thorough 
in his work, careful in the arrangement 
of his ideas, hearty in his sympathy, 
and steady-going in his methods of 
work. He does not look as though he 
knew what idleness was, nor is he the 
type of man that can be easily satisfied 
with accumulating this world’s goods 
to the giving up of every other aim in 
life. He is not one to cater to the 
plaudits of the populace, but is more 
inclined to work out his duty in a con- 
scientious way, leaving the work that 
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he does to be criticized or upheld, as is 
considered right by others. 

He is not one who will be likely to 
spend large sums of money, where it is 
not needed, on idle show, but he will 
not withhold from his riches any sum 
that will be of public benefit, and on 
this point we judge that he will make 
an excellent officer capable of leading 
and directing city affairs, though some- 
what modest and retiring in spirit. 
He has plenty of strength of character 
and backbone, which will give him the 
courage of his convictions and capacity 
to act with judgment on trying occa- 
sions. His whole organization is solid 
and substantial, consequently, as the 
chiéf magistrate of the City of London 
with its five million inhabitants, includ- 
ing its surrounding suburbs, we may 
expect to find a year of good discipline 
and a record of fine achievements. 

The Mansion House, which is the ex- 
ecutive residence of the Lord Mayor, is 
a magnificent building, situated in the 
heart of the city opposite the Bank of 
England, and to the side of the Royal 
Exchange. It has, perhaps, the busiest 
crossing of streets, as there are forked 
streets that go out in five directions. 
The Mansion House itself contains a 
large hall in which meetings of a na- 
tional character are held. The writer 
had the opportunity of once addressing 
a meeting and of expressing the need 
of more enlightenment on the subject 
of mental science as determining char- 
acter in the use of the energies of man- 
kind. The occasion was one on which 
some twelve or more ladies spoke on 
various topics bearing upon woman’s 
work and health, and temperance was 
the foundation of all the speeches. 


MRS. FLORENCE A. HAZARD, OF 
NEW JERSEY. 


With the advancement of the times 
we find that women are not slow to ac- 
cept their new surroundings. There 
are some women molded in a conven- 
tional way, who do not seem able to 
lift themselves out of their condition, 
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even when these conditions are narrow 
and constricted. Their own original- 
ity is not strong enough to help them 
out of their environments. There are 
others that, from the commencement of 
their career, have molded their own 
surroundings to suit their tastes. Mrs 
Hazard is one of these original exec- 
utive women whose spirit will never al- 
low her to be crippled, or pressed into 
a narrow groove. She is endowed with 
an ample amount of energy that sets 

















MRS. FLORENCE A. HAZARD. 


all her faculties to work, and knows 
how to get through work in a masterly 
way. She is a born leader, not simply 
because she wishes to rule and contro] 
others, but she has such an abundance 
of mental activity that, in spite of her- 
self, she is always to the fore. 

Her brain is a large one, and, fortu- 
nately, it is set upon shouldets that are 
broad, and she has a height of stature 
that is becoming to the rest of her 
physique. Even a tyro in the art of 
character-reading could see that her 
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perceptive faculties make her a true 
observer, and an accurate student of 
nature. She is a woman of method 
and order, and takes pleasure in ar- 
ranging, systematizing, and planning 
her work. 

Her artistic abilities are united with 
her perceptive faculties, and give her 
more than an average degree of power 
and ability to catch the form and out- 
line of things. She is able to recognize 
shades and colors, and in artistic or 
decorative purposes she would be able 
to use this talent to a good account. 
Her sense of beauty, her appreciation 
for nature, and her sentiments for 
everything that pertains to beauty are 
exceptional. She is a keen critic both 
in art and architecture. Had she been 
a man she would have probably trained 
herself to become an architect, painter, 
or designer. 

Her Ideality, Constructiveness, and 
Color enable her to see how colors can 
be blended and materials used to good 
effect. 

She is suited to some large and com- 
prehensive work, for nothing on a small 
scale will correspond with her active 
sympathies and versatility of mind. 

The features are distinctly chiselled, 
and she shows more thar an average 
degree of strength of character, resolu- 
tion, and will-power. These stimulate 
her to act in a decided manner, and 
enable her to carry through what she 
has once commenced. The outlines of 
the chin correspond with the crown of 
her head, which is fully developed, and 
which we found, from personal exam- 
ination, to be capable of giving her 
power to take responsibilities upon her- 
self. Had she lived in the Revolution- 
ary time, she would have done her part 
toward furthering the interests of the 
army if it had been near her abode. 
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The chin is not retreating in character, 
but, instead of this, it gives that char- 
acteristic that shows in resolution and 
determination of mind. 

She is a lady who must have de- 
scended from a remarkable ancestry, 
for the building of her character could 
not have come from any ordinary stock 
or parentage. She has a strong social 
nature, which bids the visitor to her 
house a hearty welcome. She takes in 
the needs of others with a strong ex- 
pression of sympathy that makes every 
one feel at home in her presence. 

All the measurements of her head 
are above the average, and her weight 
corresponds with these measurements. 
She could take a commanding and lead- 
ing part in business or society, and 
could superintend the affairs of a large 
company. 


Mrs. Hazard has a peculiarly at- 
tractive home. The house itself was 
remodelled by her, which has greatly 
improved its appearance, and added 
much to its artistic character. It has 
a long salon, an immense dining-room, 
and smaller reception-rooms, while its 
two towers at the front of the house 
add to its architectural beauty. Inside 
of the house the walls are covered with 
life-sized portraits of her family and 
many friends; also numerous paintings 
representing fruit, flowers, and animals, 
which show that she has not only a 
talent to catch the true expression of 
character in individuals, but also in 
animal life. She has a very fine copy 
of Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair” 
painted on the new coarse canvas. In 
fact, this material seems to be a spe- 
cialty with her, as she is able to use it 
with so much ability. She is very 
generous, and does much for the bene- 
fit of others. 





As when one layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 
And, taking new ones, sayeth, 
These will I wear to-day° 


So putteth by the Spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 
And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh. 


(Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation of the Bhagavadgita.) 
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|A New Discovery. 


The world has been looking for cen- 
turies for the discovery of a specific for 
cancer and consumption. 

Many ideas have been presented 
which have deluded the public into the 
belief that at last the long-sought 
panacea had been found, but none, to 
our knowledge, has been able to meet 
the full requirements of just what has 
been called for. 

A few days ago we heard from good 
authority that an effective discovery 
for the removal of cancer from the hu- 
man system had been found. The 
gentleman who explained this discovery 
to us was Charles Elley Hall, staff cor- 
respondent of “ Leslie’s Weekly,” and, 
judging from the report of the already 
favorable results that have attended 
it, we feel we can confidently present 
it to our readers. 

While many may still be sceptical, 
yet it may be interesting to those who 
care to try the experiment, or to hear 
for the benefit of their friends what can 
be done, and what has been done, by it. 

It was during Mr. Hall’s sojourn in 
Southern Pines the early part of last 
year that he heard, through a gentle- 
man from Boston, of this wonderful 
discovery. He found that the discov- 
ery was a fluid, and that it was intro- 
duced into the system by hypodermic 
injection. The fluid is a new solution, 
a vegetable product, and is not injuri- 
ous to the system, being free from nar- 
cotics or mineral products of any kind. 
The treatment is, therefore, practically 
painless. 

In the cause of humanity our friend 
above alluded to felt that if this treat- 
ment for cancer would even alleviate 
the pain attending a disease hitherto 
considered incurable, the achievement 
should be heralded abroad in the cause 
of science. . 

A report has been forwarded to us 
from the Alexander Sanatorium, Bos- 
ton, where the discovery has been suc- 
cessfully treated among those afflicted 


with cancer. A demonstration of re- 
sults obtained by the use of the dis- 
covery was made in the presence of 
forty members of the medical profes- 
sion in the above-named Sanatorium in 
April last. One of the most interesting 
parts of this publication, which has 
been issued for the benefit of the medi- 
cal fraternity in America and in foreign 
countries, is that relating to the record 
of one hundred cases of cancer treat- 
ed at the Sanatorium, the cases being 
given in the order treated—not selected 
in order to show favorable results. 
About fifty per cent. of this number 
had previously undergone operation to 
the fullest extent, and nearly eighty 
per cent. were beyond any known relief 
by either knife or caustic, having been 
pronounced incurable before they came 
under the Alexander treatment. 

Thirty patients were present for ex- 
amination, and it was demonstrated 
that in no case had recurrence set in, 
even though from two to four years 
had passed since the treatment had 
been discontinued with those present. 
The statement was made at this meet- 
ing, and it is also made in print, that 
the remedy is not a cure-all. 

Evidently the chief physicians in 
charge, seemed reluctant to state any- 
thing beyond the claim that the Alex- 
ander treatment would relieve cancer- 
ous growth, while they could not help 
admitting that the facts that Mr. Hall 
had independently obtained as to the 
remarkable cures recorded were true. 
The established facts completely over- 
shadowed their reluctance to see the 
accomplishment in print; hence, Mr. 
Hall has written on the question him- 
self in several papers, hoping that one 
or more persons afflicted with cancer 
will see or hear of it. 

Dr. A. C. Alexander, the discoverer 
of the treatment, began his experi- 
mental work in 1892; first, in an en- 
deavor to discover the causes of cancer, 
his theory being disease germs or other 
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microbe organism; and, next, in an 
endeavor to produce a germicide power- 
ful enough to arrest and control, even 
if it did not eradicate or destroy, the 
germs or germ-life causing the disease. 
Dr. Alexander has been successful be- 
yond his expectations, for the results of 
his labors have proven that the vegeta- 
ble fluid forming the basis of his treat- 
ment can be injected into the diseased 
tissues with but little pain or discom- 
fort, producing no ulceration, and but 
little disturbance of the system. 

The proofs offered as a result of the 
large number of cases treated show, 
without a question of a doubt, that the 
development of cancer tissues has been 
arrested and controlled by the use of 
the fluid alone. During the period re- 
quired for the application of this treat- 
ment, the system universally shows a 
general and increasing improvement. 
It has succeeded in stopping the de- 
velopment and growth of the cancer- 


germs. It leaves the system in a 
healthy condition, further cancer- 


growth being impossible; and, further 
still, the remedy converts all cancerous 
fibre or tissue to a normal and healthy 
condition. 

From personal experience on behalf 
of a friend who was suffering from 
cancer, Mr. Hall determined to obtain 
further information upon the subject. 
Since childhood he had known many 
cases of cancerous and kindred growths 
which finally resulted in the death of 
the persons afflicted; he had grown to 
believe that cancer was incurable; 
operations were resorted to as a last 
means—few, if any, being successful in 
removing the cause. The real cause of 
cancer has always been more or less a 
mystery, the heredity laws being in 
many quarters the commonly accepted 
one. 

From the success attending the sev- 
eral years of thorough trial, it appears 
that Dr. Alexander has at last found 
the true cause in the germ theory, the 
proof being that the most stubborn 
cases readily and quickly yield to the 
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treatment afforded by his remarkable 
discovery. Having come in contact 
with those who have been pronounced 
cured after years of pain and suffering 
—after having undergone one or more 
operations—after a course of treatment 
at the Alexander Sanatorium by hypo- 
dermic injection, Mr. Hall is prepared 
to state that he is convinced that the 
cures are genuine, and that there is 
health and relief, in many cases a cure, 
for persons of both sexes afflicted with 
cancer. Reputable physicians are now 
allowed to handle and administer the 
fluid in any community under the in- 
structions from the head, or principal, 
Sanatorium in Boston, where physicians 
and surgeons are welcomed, and also at 
Penacook Sanatorium; and, in fact, are 
invited to call or write if interested in 
the subject. 

We find that, out of every one hun- 
dred cases of cancer operated upon by 
knife or caustic, only three have sur- 
vived the operation; but Mr. Hall, upon 
good authority, has learned that, out 
of one hundred cases treated by the 
Alexander method, twenty-seven are 
apparently cured. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the majority of 
cases, as before stated, treated with the 
Alexander remedy were beyond any 
other known relief—many of the suf- 
ferers were told that death could only 
relieve them. Recently he has talked 
with a number of persons on whom the 


‘death-sentence has been passed who are 


now alive and well, and who are con- 
vinced, as are eminent physicians who 
have examined them since being dis- 
charged from the above-named Sana- 
torium, that they are permanently 
cured of cancer. 

It is worth while for every surgeon 
and physician in this country and 
abroad to look practically into this sub- 
ject, for it seems to be a discovery that 
is a great addition and tribute to sci- 
ence; and, in view of what has already 
been achieved, it is possible that the 
life of cancer and cancerous growth is 
at an end. 
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Notes and Comments. 


By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


ENLARGING THE MIND. 


There is a vast difference in the men- 
tal capacity of different persons. Some 
years ago Galton, in his great work on 
“ Hereditary Genius ” made a study of 
the difference in ability of wranglers in 
English Universities and he concluded 
some were from thirty to forty times 
more able than others and consequently 
would be able to deal with questions 
thirty or forty times as difficult. A 
Phrenologist would hardly dare to 
make such comparisons. Whether Mr. 
Galton was right or not I will not pre- 
tend to say, but I do not know why 
he might not have been. His com- 
parisons were between students of high 
standing, all wranglers, and not be- 
tween those at the extremes of ability. 
Any one can see how great a gap there 
would be betwen a Webster, a Clay or 
Calhoun, and a man in the lowest rank 
of mental development. This differ- 
ence is mainly due to the difference in 
the perfection of the organism, the 
body, brain and nervous systems. All 
brain imperfection impairs mental abil- 
ity. All brain improvement and ap- 
proach to perfection enhances it. 

But there are other causes for men- 
tal inferiority and these are the educa- 
tion, the environment and the experi- 
ence of the individual. All experi- 
ence of a normal or healthful nature 
enlarges the mind, and that comes to 
some extent within the control of the 
person himself. Two persons of equal 
ability in youth will be of very unequal 
ability in mature age if one has a large 


experience in the world and the other a 
small one. Indeed an inferior man in 
natural ability may outstrip a superior 
one by being placed where he can have 
a large contact with men and things 

What our environment shall be is 
partly under our own control, and any 
one who would enlarge his mind may 
well do so by enlarging his experience, 
or his relations to the world. Large 
men, broad men will generally be found 
to have large interests. They will be 
interested in everything that can pro- 
mote human welfare and human prog- 
ress. ‘They will have an interest in 
every department of nature and art; 
in politics, religion, and science, and 
progress in invention, in travel and see- 
ing different lands and people. One of 
the advantages of an education is in the 
fact that it brings one in contact with a 
large number of men trained in partic- 
ular ways. 

If one cannot avail himself of all 
these things he can have recourse to 
books and to nature. These are so ac- 
cessible that no one need to suffer or let 
his mind become dwarfed for want of 
opportunity. 


A SAFEGUARD TO A 
TRUE LIFE. 


WORK 


Like Carlyle and nearly all the great 
thinkers of the world, Bismarck urged 
hard work as the only safeguard for a 
true life. A few years before his death, 
in addressing some students, he had 
been asked for a rule of life which could 
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be simply stated and easily remem- 
bered. “ There is one word which ex- 
presses this rule, this gospel—Work; 
without work life is empty, useless, and 
unhappy. No man can be happy who 
does not work. To the youth on the 
threshold of life, I have not one word 
but three words of advice to offer, 
‘ Work, work, work.’ ” 


PETROLEUM IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF PHTHISIS. 


The petroleum products known as 
vaselin, terralin, etc., are suggested by 
Dr. Robinson (“Medical News”) as 
valuable agents in the treatment of 
phthisis. The material which he has 
used has been a perfectly refined prod- 
uct, and he gave it in 2 dram doses four 
times a day, for a period of from three 
to six months, in every instance with in- 
crease of weight, improvement in 
health, strength and feeling of well- 
being. The gain was from five and 
one-half to twenty-three and one-half 
pounds, and there was no other treat- 
ment which could be held responsible 
for it. The treatment gave no discom- 
fort in any case, as the material is abso- 
lutely indigestible and unchangeable in 
the intestinal tract and passes through 
unaltered. Fermentative and putres- 
cent changes were controlled and nor- 
mal functions along the entire tract 
were re-established. The intestinal 
toxins were either not formed or were 
carried off by the petroleum. Indican 
and sulphates disappeared from the 
urine. The effect he considers entire- 
ly mechanical. It is also the best 
medium for the conveyance of remedies 
by nebulization to the throat and bron- 
chial tubes. It is an ideal remedy for 
all forms of constipation and for tuber- 
culous diarrhea. 


THE HOME OF THB FREE AND 
THE LAND OF THE BRAVE. 


Our country once boasted it was the 
“home of the free and the land of the 
brave,” but we rarely hear these words 
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spoken now. Canada, however, lack- 
ing population, is becoming such a 
land. Not long ago seven thousand 
Doukhobors came to Canada from Rus- 
sia on account of their peace principles. 
They were located at the time of their 
coming, two and a half years ago, on an 
unsettled prairie about six hundred 
miles beyond Winnepeg. They have 
already made great progress in provid- 
ing for themselves, have won the warm 
esteem of the other settlers, and their 
dwellings surpass in comfort and clean- 
liness all others except those of the im- 
migrants from older Canada and Great 
Britain. The children have made 
much progress in learning English, and 
go to school scrupulously clean. Miss 
Baker, a teacher among them, says that 
she has visited in hundreds of their 
homes, and that they live up to high 
moral standards and hold tenaciously 
to the simple tenets of Christian faith. 
They hold daybreak services on Sunday 
morning, and sing much at home even- 
ings and while going to and return- 
ing from their work. They exhibit the 
most genuine love and goodwill both 
among themselves and towards others, 
overcoming their neighbors’ fear and 
suspicion by acts of kindness. Mr. 
Crosby says: “ It is love that the Douk- 
hobors want in life and which they 
freely give. It was love that prevented 
them from learning to kill their fellows 
in the Russian army, and it was their 
too great love that made the Russian 
government force its best subjects to 
leave their native land. It will be Rus- 
sia’s loss and Canada’s gain. If they 
can only teach us on this continent the 
folly and sin of war, the joy of loving 
even one’s enemies, and the impossibil- 
ity of doing it with bombshells, their 
long pilgrimage and their years of hard- 
ship will not have been in vain.” Ice- 
land has also sent a large colony to 
Canada. 


HOW THEY MAKDB MACARONI. 


Macaroni is a very nutritious, health- 
ful, and delicious food, especially if 
properly prepared and served. It ought 
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to come into more general use, espe- 
cially for children and for those who 
would discard flesh foods, for, made of 
wheat rich in gluten, it is, or might 
become, a substitute for it.. It is made 
of hard red wheat from the Black Sea, 
mixed with Italian wheat grown mainly 
on the plains round Foggia. This is 
ground into semolina, a very coarsely 
ground flour, the bran and husks are 
removed and the semolina kneaded in 
hot water till it has the appearance and 
consistency of dough. The dough is 
then placed in a vertical brass cylinder 
eight or nine inches in diameter, the 
bottom of which is a plate like the rose 
of a watering-pot, which is fine or thick 
according to the macaroni required. 
Thus, for making vermicelli and all 
kinds of solid macaroni the holes are 
very small, while for making tube maca- 
roni the holes are much larger. In the 
latter case also a conical blade is fixed in 
the middle of the hole to form the tube. 
The dough being placed at the top of 
the cylinder it is driven down by hy- 
draulic pressure through the perforated 
plate and cut off by hand in lengths of 
about three feet. It is then hung on 
canes in the sun to dry. In the case of 
solid macaroni there is no difficulty in 
grasping the process. In the case ef 
the tubular macaroni the conical blade 
and its attachment cut through the 
dough, and the macaroni issues with a 
slit all along it. This, however, shrinks 
together at once and forms a perfect 
tube, the join being practically invisi- 
ble. No macaroni is now made by the 
laborious hand process. There was for 
a long time a prejudice against machin- 
ery, but this has been overcome. The 
best macaroni is made at Gragnano and 
Torre dell’ Annunziata. A little, also 
of the best quality, is made at Amalfi, 
Alfonso Garofalo, of Gragnano, being 
the most important manufacturer. 
Over 500,000 boxes are sent annually 
to the United States, and about 70,000 
to London. The remainder is sold in 
Italy. Our own government is intro- 
ducing seed of the macaroni wheat into 
this country, and if it grows well here 
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we may be able to introduce the in- 
dustry and thus greatly increase its 
consumption. ‘If you want to know 
how good macaroni can be go to a good 
Italian restaurant and order a macaroni 
dinner and you will find out. 


FRUITS FOR RHEUMATISM. 


The use of fruit diminishes the acid- 
ity of the urine, and antagonizes 
rheumatism. The acids in fruits un- 
dergo changes which diminish the 
acidity of the blood, and aid in the 
elimination of uric acid. The most 
digestible fruits are ripe grapes, peach- 
es, strawberries, apricots, oranges, 
whortleberries, very ripe pears, steamed 
figs, dates, baked apples, and stewed 
fruits. <A dietary consisting wholly of 
fruits is a valuable means of overcom- 
ing biliousness. Such a dietary may 
be maintained for one or two days, or 
a week. A modified fruit dietary is 
highly beneficial. Two meals may be 
eaten, the breakfast of fruit only, and 
the ordinary dinner; or, if three meals 
are taken, the first and last meals 
should consist of fruit only. The most 
laxative fruits are apples, figs, prunes, 
berries, and peaches. 

J. M. 


FRUITS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


For children, especially, fruits in 
their season are an ideal diet, and 
should not be relinquished. A _pro- 
fessor of dietetics, writing on the sub- 
ject, says that the value of fruit is 
equally great, whether the fruit be 
fresh or canned, preserved or dried. 
“Tf,” says Professor Allen, “ one-half 
the meat, one-fourth the bread, and all 
the candy given to children could be 
made to give place to fruit, the death- 
rate among children would be greatly 
reduced, their bodies would be better 
formed, and they would be healthier 
than most of them are now.” 

J. M. 
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THE NEW BREAD. AT PARIS. 


MADE FROM FRESH FLOUR — INCREASED | 


NUTRITION. 


Among all the exhibits of bread and 
bread making at the Paris Exhibition, the 
most interesting one is a system of mill- 
ing and baking combined. This system 
has a double purpose: (1) To make the 
flour more palatable and more nutritious 
than that made by the ordinary roller 
mill; and (2) to make it immediately be- 
fore baking, so as to secure for the loaf 
a flour that is absolutely fresh. It is well 
known that all food substances when 
ground to a fine powder have a tendency 
to become oxidized. As is the case with 
coffee, which is best when freshly roasted 


and freshly ground, so it is with cereal. 


flour, which is never so aromatic, so palat- 
able, or so nutritious as at the moment 
when it is first made. 

The Schweitzer system, in regard to the 
milling operations, is a return to the old 
system of millstones, with the exception 
that corrugated steel grinders take the 
place of the millstones of the olden days. 
These grinders are so accurately adjusted 
as to admit of the making of the finest 
flour, while avoiding actual contact of the 
two grinding surfaces. The simplicity of 
the apparatus, its cheapness, and the ease 
with which it can be installed, commend 
this system particularly for domestic use 
and for the supply of villages and small 
communities. Nevertheless, it is capable 
of being operated on an extensive scale, 
as is demonstrated by the large establish- 
ment at La Villette, Paris, where more 
than 100,000 pounds of bread are made 
per day from flour not more than twenty- 
four hours old. 

This system of milling also retains in 
the flour many of the nutritive elements 
which the roller system eliminates. The 
germ and many of the gluten cells, espe- 
cially those situated near the outside of 
the grain, in the aleurone layer, become 
flattened on passing between the rollers, 
and their particles are not able to pass 
through the bolting cloth; hence they 
do not appear in the flour. For. this rea- 
son the flour made by the roller process is 
extremely white and very smooth to the 
touch; its whiteness being due to the 
preponderance of starch, and its smooth- 
ness to the crushing of the starchy par- 
ticles by the mill rollers. On the other 
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hand, the flour produced by the Schweitz- 
er.system has a marked yellow tint and 
is. granular, because the particles com- 
posing it have never been crushed but 
have been simply torn and separated by 
the grinding surfaces. 

Chemical analysis shows that the flour 
made according to the Schweitzer system 
has more than twice as much phosphatic 
material as that? made by the ordinary 
process. The importance of this fact in 
respect to nutrition should not be lost 
sight of, and we must admit that nutri- 
tion, not whiteness of color, is the prin- 
cipal object of bread making. 


VALUES OF COMMON FOODS. 


A pound of gluten, or whole wheat 
bread, and about four pounds of oatmeal 
contain as much proteine, and are, there- 
fore, equal in nutritive value to twenty- 
five pounds of potatoes. From this, it 
would seem that the potato is an ex- 
pensive food. Mattieu Williams declares 
that if he were autocratic Czar of Ireland 
his first act toward the uplifting of the 
Irish race would be the introduction, 
acclimatizing and dissemination of the 
Colorado beetle, in order thereby to pro- 
duce a complete and permanent potato 
famine. He further states that the ap- 
parent improvement of the Irish laborer 
upon being given a diet containing a lib- 
eral proportion of proteine is similar to 
that of a horse to which corn, beans, and 
hay are fed after a year of grass only. 


Regarding the time-honored pork and 
beans of New England, a speaker recently 
asserted that the balance is adjusted, in- 
asmuch as the beans supply proteine and 
carbo-hydrates, and the pork the neces- 
sary fat. 

Macaroni and cheese follow the neces- 
sary conditions, the macaroni supplying 
the starch or carbo-hydrates, while the 
cheese supplies nearly equal quantities of 
proteine and fat. 

In the traditional diet of the Scotch- 
man, oatmeal and herring, supplemented 
by potatoes and whole-wheat bread, the 
equilibrium is obtained. 

Codfish balls, too, are pronounced valu- 
able, the codfish providing the proteine, 
the potatoes the carbo-hydrates or starch, 
and the butter the fat. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


BRIGHT AND HEALTHY. 


By Unorz Jor. 


Fig. 546.—Mrs. Almon Hensley and 
her Baby.—We are glad to be able to 
see the mother and child together, and, 
therefore, give this opportunity to our 
readers. Here is a picture of a very 
young child, too young, some say, to 
have any character developed, but we 
say no—the character of the child has 
already distinctive characteristics; and, 
although these need to be trained and 

















FIG, 546. 


guided, yet, unless we know what chan- 
nels the child is likely to allow its mind 
to run in, we shall be all at sea with 
regard to its future. 

We have a complete little head here, 
bright and intelligent, and full of 


promise. The mother, it will be 
noticed, is intensely intellectual, and 
has a full forehead, which makes her 
interested in reforms that are based on 
a practical foundation. She is no vain 


theorist, but a woman with a heart and 
an intellect, and capable of following 
out a distinct line of thought. She is 
full of energy, too, and this is bene- 
ficial to the success of her work. She 
has given to the child her intensity of 
mind and large Causality; hence, she 
does not need to doubt much as to his 
future ability to succeed in life in a 
unique and individual way. He has a 
great deal of mental curiosity that will 
keep her busy asking questions. He 
will want to know about everything 
that he sees, and, if he cannot compre- 
hend a thing, he will make inquiries 
concerning it. He is going to be quite 
a cautious lad, and will show foresight 
and be able to give advice to others. 
He will see into the future, and often 
predict what is going to take place, even 
although he does not know all the cir- 
cumstances of the case in hand. He 
will be shrewd and far-sighted; thus, as 
a lawyer, he will know how to advise on 
momentous questions. He will not, 
however, be an ordinary lawyer, but 
will make a path of his own, and will 
take up judiciary matters, and follow 
out some special lines of equity and 
jurisprudence. 

His sympathies are large, and will 
probably centre themselves in some 
special department of reform, for he 
cannot have so strong an inclination to 
serve others in a philanthropic way 
without stirring other minds to think. 
In medicine he would be very practical, 
sympathetic, humane, magnetic, and 
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would take up all the newer lines of 
thought in connection with the work 
of diagnosing than follow the old sys- 
tem. He will progress, and advance 
new ideas. 

He will show a strong will of his 
own, and his temper when excited will 
have to be appeased by reason and 
thought, gentleness, and strength of 
character from others. His energy will 
be a distinctive characteristic of his 
mind; hence, he will be quite a driver, 
and will push forward any enterprise 
he has on hand. 
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he will let off steam. A lad like his 
brother will rather irritate him, for the 
latter will be too slow and thoughtful, 
while he must tone down a little, and 
give himself more consideration for 
those who are not always in a hurry. 
He is a fine lad, but his head seems to 
rise to quite a prominence over the top 
from the opening of the ears. Thus he 
will show considerable spirit and tem- 
per when he is excited. He has a good 
perceptive brain, and will remember 
what he sees better than what he reads. 
He will take his education in as he goes 








Fi@s. 547, 548.—BEN AND LONN DORMAN, OKLAHOMA CITY. 


along, and will watch the birds as they 
hop about, and remember the colors of 
their wings and breasts, and how they 
eat, and when they appear in the 


Ilis brain is large for his body, and, 
although healthy, yet he should not be 
forced with his lessons, but allowed to 
live and develop in natural ways. 

Figs. 547 and 548.—These boys are 
just as different as two boys can be. 
They live in the same family, have 
the same parents, and have been 
brought up in the same way, yet they 
are different. One resembles his father 
to a great extent, the other his mother. 
The one on the left of the picture is a 
hustler; he will drive his team fast; he 
will be in a hurry, and will want no de- 
tentions. He will crack his whip a 
good many times to make his horse go 
whether he needs to or not, for he must 
be doing something, and this is the way 


spring. He would make a splendid 
farmer, and, if he were my boy, I would 
train him in such agricultural work as 
to fit him for a specialist. He is not 
over-polite or affable, has not large 
Agreeableness, and, therefore, will say 
what he means in a very blunt way. 
He will need great care in his training, 
so that he may develop the best char- 
acteristics of his nature. He will be 
better by himself than brought up with 
others. He could make an excellent 
naturalist, and, by understanding sci- 
entifically all about animals and birds, 








Lis 
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he could make a study of natural his- 
tory or of navigation, but he will dis- 
like to sit down and practice, or spend 
a number of hours over his lessons. 
Therefore, he will have to be taught 
through exciting his love for some spe- 
cial study as a basis, especially one in 
which he is deeply interested, and from 
that he will see the necessity of study- 
ing the three R’s, or the rudimenfs of 
learning. 

Fig. 548.—The boy on the right of 
the picture is a studious lad. He is 
good-natured, kind-hearted, affection- 
ate, and serious in his work and dis- 
position. He has a keenly mathemati- 
cal mind, and will not want to follow 
the plough or cultivate potatoes, but 
will be more inclined to make astro- 
nomical calculations, and want a tele- 
scope and field-glass to see things that 
are above him, or those things that will 
require reflection. His mind will be 
always occupied, but he will get absent- 
minded occasionally, and his mother 
will find him in a brown study trying to 
work out some problem. He is old for 
his age, and will be universally liked 
for his broad sympathy in mankind and 
for animals. He will not like to see 
any harm come to any creature, and 
will be a peaceable advocate, or rather 
an advocate for peace. 





THE BABY’S BATH. 


There is no tonic which can be given 
to a fretful baby, sick with teething, 
which is equal to a salt bath. Little 
children suffer a great deal from the 
heat, and become restless and nervous, 
so that it is not strange that they often 
fall a victim to the more or less serious 
disorders of the digestive organs, which 
we are apt to attribute to teething, be- 
cause they occur when the child is cut- 
ting teeth. 

We now know that a great deal of 
sickness is laid to the account of teeth- 
ing which is due to improper feeding, 
improper air, and similar causes. 
Teething is a natural process, and in a 
healthy child, systematically and sen- 
sibly fed, it should not be accompanied 
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by any violent sickness, but only by 
a slight disturbance of the system. A 
great many children cut their teeth so 
easily that the mother does not know 
they are teething until the teeth appear. 

When the second summer falls at the 
time the canine teeth (the eye and 
stomach teeth) are cut, there is likely 
to be more disorder of the child’s sys- 
tem, owing to indigestion and to heat 
as much as to teething. The canine 
teeth may be expected any time from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth month. 
If the child is delicate, they may be de- 
layed later. They are irregular in 
their order. It is important that the 
child should sleep regularly, and should 
have plenty of outdoor exercise. ‘The 
more a child stays outdoors when the 
weather will allow, the greater its 
chances of a healthy teething. 

The salt bath is a tonic to a nervous, 
fretful baby, which is better than any 
medicine. Use it at night, if the child 
refuses to go to sleep at his regular 
hour. The best salt is pure rock. 
Dissolve half a cupful in a child’s bath- 
tub full of lukewarm water. Be care- 
ful to dissolve the salt thoroughly» in 
water before adding to the tub, as sharp 
crystals may otherwise cut like glass 
the delicate skin. A restless baby feels 
the soothing power of this warm bath 
as soon as it is put in it, and will often 
go to sleep after being taken out of it 
before it can be dressed for bed. Dry 
its skin with a soft, absorbent damask 
towel, and do not try to rinse off its 
salty bath. It will only keep it awake. 
Put it to bed after feeding it, if it is 
near its feeding hour, as soon as pos- 
sible. A feverish baby will often go to 
sleep outdoors who refuses to close its 
eyes indoors. Keep its carriage out- 
doors under the trees, and let it take its 
naps and its meals outdoors, in the day- 
time at least. It will awake with the 
lark whether it is sick or well, and it 
is natural that it should. It should be 
taken out as soon as possible after it 
wakes up, to get the benefit of the un- 
doubted balm for all physical ills that 
is found in the early morning air.— 
N. Y. “ Tribune.” 
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ACQUISITIVENESS. 


POWER OF SUGGESTION AMONG THE MENTAL 
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FACULTIES IN THE EDUCATION AND 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN.—NO. 38. 


Mothers are beginning to see that their 
children are not organized alike; so 
the little ones need to be differently 
trained. One child is bashful, and an- 
other one is just the opposite; hence, the 
treatment that would draw out the fright- 
ened little personality would encourage 
the bold child in the very points in which 
he was the most proficient—therefore the 
necessity of understanding the different 
parts or faculties of the mind. The body 
is not the man, but the fleshly garment 
that covers him. We make ourselves over 
very largely by our thoughts and environ- 
ments. Let us think that we are weak, 
and our muscles are made weak; let us 
fear a certain object before us, and that 
object becomes an insurmountable bar- 
rier. The mind should become strong in 
every particular, not according to fads or 
in certain directions only, for all the fac- 
ulties of the mind are useful. 

Some people think themselves into a 
state of mind that recognizes certain 
property as theirs, and Acquisitiveness is 
often made to do many things that it 
would not think of under ordinary press- 
ure; but, if rightly stimulated and sur- 
rounded by the right influences, one can 
rightly direct even a strong impulse that 
is inclined to carry one in the wrong di- 
rection. Thus a child may take what 
does not belong to it, but he is not 
a thief. A thief is only one who has 
become hardened by crime and who 
knows that he is taking a thing that does 
not belong to him, and has learned the 
art of trickery by continual practice. 
Thus often ingenuity is brought to bear 
upon the teaching of a thief. A little 
child may cause a mother or father con- 
siderable anxiety because they both im- 
agine that if their child takes what does 
not belong to him that he is developing 
a fearful proclivity which will some day 
end in crime, and perhaps land him in 
gaol. 

One of the beauties of knowing some- 
thing about Phrenology is the possibility 
that parents hold in their own hands of 
training these little traits of character 
so as to enlighten such a faculty as Ac- 
quisitiveness, and teach the child all 
about ownership. When a child has this 
proclivity, namely, of taking what does 
not belong to him, there is perhaps an un- 
derlying reason that can be traced to 
heredity; but, until reminded of it, 


parents sometimes forget their own little 
weaknesses when they were children, and 





do not recognize the methods adopted for 
their cure. 

The power of suggestion will very often 
do what other methods have failed to ac- 
complish. Thus if a parent at night, 
when seeing the child to bed, will talk to 
the little one, and keep up the treatment 
for a month if need be, we think that 
some benefit will accrue. On going to 
bed the mother should say to the child: 
“T want you very much to cure yourself 
of your habit of taking things that do 
not belong to you. You know that you 
do not like, yourself, to have other boys 
remove your things from their places 
when you are not asked. I am, therefore, 
going to suggest to you when you are 
asleep that you will not have the desire 
to do this when you wake up in the morn- 
ing or throughout the day.” After the 
child is asleep, or a parent can soothe him 
to sleep with passes and light touches 
until his eyelids droop—he is then in a 
quiet subjective sleep, or sleepy condition, 
though perhaps not soundly asleep—she 
then suggests to him that he wants to be 
an honorable, upright, and conscientious 
lad, that he will be able to keep his hands 
from touching the things that do not be- 
long to him, and that his mind will be 
strengthened to do what is right, and 
that it will refuse to do what is wrong. 
This should be repeated over and over 
again gently, but firmly, and if the case 
is very obstinate the suggestion should 
be continued until the desired effect has 
been produced. 

Probably the organ of Acquisitiveness 
needs to be cooled off, for often the heat 
that should direct other faculties has been 
attracted to this large and active one. A 
cold-water bandage will often secure a 
normal exercise of this faculty, and 
should be tried in every case where the 
organ is too highly stimulated. Much 
anxiety on the part of the parents might 
be avoided if they knew whether the child 
had acted from an imitative sense by fol- 
lowing someone else, or whether the pro- 
clivity or development of Acquisitiveness 
was the prime cause. 

Concentration of mind on the part of 
the-parent is one very necessary essential, 
and a perfect control over his or her own 
character. When the child is going to 
rest, the receptive mood is the greatest; 
consequently, we suggest this time rather 
than any other, but absent treatment can 
be given to a child which is receptive to 
a parent’s thought at any time. 
AQUILLA. 
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A YOUTHFUL VEGETARIAN. 


By G. C. Wade, Provincial Secretary to 
' the V. F. U. at Cardiff, Wales. 


It may be interesting to your read- 
ers, writes Mr. G. C. Wade, if you could 
find space to reproduce the enclosed 
likeness of my vegetarian baby, Aubrey 
di Varzopollo Wade, aged two years 
when photographed, with a short ac- 
count of his parentage. His mother, 
who is a Greek on her father’s side, 
from the island of Zante, and Irish on 
her mother’s, is twenty-six years of age, 
whilst I, his father, am sixty-one, and 
am of Welsh descent on my mother’s 
side, and my grandmother on my 
father’s side was French; so he is a citi- 
zen of the world and a mixture of 
nationalities by descent, though a true 
Briton by birth, previous to which his 
mother had for some time been a veg- 
etarian, living a good deal on grapes, 
brown bread, and Quaker oats, whilst I 
had been a vegetarian about twenty 
years. 

The child has never been ill, nor had 
a dose of medicine; of course, he has 
never been vaccinated. 

He sleeps with the window open, 
goes bare-foot, ran alone without forc- 


AUBREY DI VARZOPOLLO WADE. 
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ing at eleven months, and has a bath 
every day; his fare was Nature’s nutri- 
ment from the first; he now has 
bananas, porridge, rice, baked apples, 
brown bread and milk, and any other 
fruits, though his favorite diet is 
“taties and onion sauce.” He is as 
active as a stag, and very strong and 
bright. 

Of course every parent is apt to think 
his own geese are swans, but the above 
is simply a record of facts that may be 
interesting. 


———_ 
“MY MA, SHE KNOWS.” 


My pa, he scolds me jes’ becuz 
He says I’m gittin’ tough; 
He says my face is never clean, 
My hands are always rough; 
I’m not behavin’ like I should 
An’ goin’ wrong, I s’pose; 
But ma, she takes an’ pats my hand, 
An’ smiles, becuz she knows. 


My pa, he says I’ll never be 
A business man like him, 
Because I hain’t got any “ drive ” 
And “ get-up,” “ pluck,” and “ vim; ” 
But ma, she says, so solemn like, 
“A man’s a boy that grows; ” 
“An’ boys must have their playin’ 
spells; ” 
And ma’s a trump an’ knows! - 


My pa, he shakes his head an’ sighs, 
An’ says he doesn’t see 

Where I get all the careless ways 
That seem jes’ born in me; 

An’ ma, she laughs, an’ 

laughs, 

Till pa’s face crimson grows, 

An’ then she says, “ ’Tis very queer,” 
But, somehow, ma, she knows. 


laughs, an’ 


My ma, she knows ’most everything 
‘Bout boys an’ what they like; 
She’s never scoldin’ *bout the muss 
I make with kites and bike; 
She says she wants me to be good 
An’ conquer all my foes, 
An’ you jes’ bet I’m goin’ to be, 
*Cuz my sweet ma, she knows. 
—Birch Arnold, Detroit “ Journal.” 


————__ 


SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN. 


Little two-year-old Harold had never 
been accustomed to hear “ baby talk.” 
One day when he was calling with his 
mamma, the lady of the house, thinking 
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to amuse the child, pointed out a steam- 
engine standing on a railroad track not 
far from the house. “Do you see the 
choo-choo, Baby?” she said. The little 
man looked first at her, then at the en- 
gine, with a troubled look on his little 
face. Then he asked, gravely, ‘“ Do you 
mean the locomotive? ” 

A little lad from the country was mak- 
ing a visit to a city aunt, and, being kept 
indoors all day by the rain, had exhausted 
all her means of entertainment when he 
asked, “ Can you draw pictures, Auntie? ” 
“Why, of course,” replied the weary 
hostess, with the mental reservation 
“that any one could draw well enough 
for such a child.” Pad and pencil were 
soon in hand, and to the question, “ What 
shall I draw first?” the little fellow re- 
plied, “ Draw a cow.” The cow was re- 
ceived with immoderate bursts of laugh- 
ter, and when followed by a chicken, 
which received the same doubtful com- 
pliment, the aunt exclaimed, “If you 
make fun of my pictures, I shall not draw 
any more.” Sobered at once, the young 
critic begged for more. “ Draw a pig, 
auntie; please do draw a pig.’”” When the 
attempt at a pig appeared, all was quiet 
foramoment. Then the boy, with serious 
mouth and laughing eyes, looked first at 
the picture and then at his aunt, and 
shouted, “ Did you ever see a pig?” 

A little girl of four years was riding 
past a cemetery with her mother. Look- 
ing up, she said, ‘‘ Mamma, how long after 
they bury a person before the gravestone 
comes up?” 

We were spending the winter in old 
Fortress Monroe, and the small boy of 
the family had been cautioned repeatedly 
not to drink any water that had not been 
boiled, as it was not safe. One day, 
when something had gone wrong, and he 
was crying bitterly, his mother called 
cheerily to him: “ Kenneth, do you know 
that your tears are salt? Catch the next 
one and taste it! ” Stopping his sobs for 
a moment, he wailed forth in the most 
dismal tones, “ Oh, no; I’m afraid to—it 
hasn’t been boiled.” 


ne.” 
PARENTAL TROUBLES. 


In many respectable households there 
is secret mourning because of the conduct 
of some member of the family; some one 
who has not done right, and will not; 
some delinquent in family duties who 
will not heed good advice, or learn by ex- 
perience how to act as he or she should; 
some one who will persist in associating 
with disreputable or worthless charac- 
ters, who are leading them on to good- 
for-nothingness or ruin; some one who 
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will not only absorb an undue portion of 
the income of the head of the family, but 
waste it in riotous and foolish living, if 
not in criminal expenditures; some one 
who will run into debt for the parents to 
pay rather than be discredited and dis- 
graced as swindlers. Of such families all 
may seem serene on the outside, while 
there is mourning and sorrow within, 
consuming as with fire the very life of 
the distressed parent. Such a condition 
of things can’t last always, for some day 
the mask will be removed, the light of the 
world will shine therein, the day of retri- 
bution will surely come and punish the 
wrong-doers. The shame of this day of 
retribution is what causes sorrow in the 
household, where otherwise peace and 
happiness should reign, and which is cor- 
roding the heart-strings of many a good 
and worthy parent. 

—Contributed by J. M. 





INDIVIDUALITY. 
Each being wins his way alone—by 
choice; 
Each must unfold his temper, worth, 
and power, 
Amid the grind of circumstance and 
time 


Great needs, ambitions, purposes, plans, 

Press forward their demands imper- 
ative, 

And clamoring on the threshold of the 
heart, 

Create the force to push out free and 
bold, 

In untrod realms where we must hew 
a way; 

Where kingdoms wait for those who 
bear 

The natural heart of royalty! 


Companions true are those who keep 
our pace, 
And yet encroach not on our liberty; 
The human soul so hungers to be free 
No tie can hold it back; and so it is, 
Our kinsmen oft become but memories; 
And should we stand eyes meeting old- 
time eyes, 
The knowledge sure would flash from 
soul to soul, 
I know thee not! 
Nan WILKERSON Woop. 
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THE COMING CENTURY. 


JULIA HARRIS MAY, STRONG, ME. 


Along the dim horizon of the years 
Another century brightens to its morn, 
And golden glimpses of great deeds 


The gilded trappings by the wicked 
worn 
To cover fraud? Shall peace arise that 
bears 
No battle banner?” Silently she lies 
Beneath the sun-tipped clouds, nor an- 
swers me. 
“‘ Shall perfect love and liberty arise 
Till glimpses gladden to reality? ” 
No answer; but new radiance glorifies 


The eastern hilltops of the century. 


adorn 

The lessening twilight. As the dawning 
nears 

I wondering ask, amid my hopes and 
fears, 

“ Shall justice rise to help the right, and 
scorn 

HAS THE CENTURY BEEN 


GROWING BETTER OR RET- 
ROGRADING IN MORALS ? 


This is a question which all practi- 
cal minds should try to solve. When we 
look at the great problems of life and 
see the sin and misery in the world we 
may think that the century has not 
increased in stability, in moral tone, 
and moral sentiment. Such a question 
as this cannot be answered by looking 
at one side of the question only; for in- 
stance, if one dwells on the vice con- 
tained in a large city, one might be in- 


clined to say that there are but few 
evidences of moral progress, but such a 
view of things would not be fair to the 
real state of the world at large. 

Mr. William T. Stead, editor of 
“The Review of Reviews,” London, 
has been giving his views upon the cen- 
tury’s moral progress. He thinks that 
material progress has advanced phe- 
nomenally, but that moral progress 
has not advanced to so great an ex- 
tent. He asks, “has the race climbed 
higher toward the ideal which was 
presented in realized shape before the 
world in the Man of Nazareth, are the 
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people better, and is there more love 
in the world? What has the century 
done for family life, has it made it more 
close, more sacred?” On the dark side 
of the question he says, “two things 
stand out most prominently, the decay, 
in many cases the entire abandonment, 
of family prayers; and the increase in 
the facility and the practice of di- 
vorce.” On the brighter side he sees 
that “ There is a greater and more in- 
creasing attention paid to the welfare 
of the child, universal compulsory edu- 
cation is practically the creation of this 
century, the state and society recognize 
in many ways the obligation to protect 
and care for the child in a fashion en- 
tirely unknown a hundred years ago, 
but this is done largely. outside the 
family, and the state, which is almost 
exclusively masculine, has thereby, to 
a certain extent, diminished the influ- 
ence of woman in the education of her 
children. In the latter half of the 
century this has been somewhat coun- 
teracted by the recognition of the right 
of woman to full citizenship; the 
woman’s rights movement, often igno- 
rantly misunderstood, contains more 
promise of contributing to the moral 
progress of the race than any other 
movement of our time.” Another 
evidence of moral progress is, he con- 
siders, the growth of Socialism, “ which 
is the aspiration to realize in economics 
the Christian ideal. Victory over slav- 
ery, however, which is rightly described 
as one of the triumphs of moral prin- 
ciple in the nineteenth century, is far 
from being complete; the exploitation 
of one man by another takes different 
forms, but the thing itself continues. 
The conscience of man is troubled and 
will continue to be troubled more and 
more, nor ought it to know any rest 
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until there is not a human being in the 
world whose lot we should be ashamed 
that Christ should share if he were ™ 
again to visit earth in natural shape. It 
is often said, by none more eloquently 
than by Mr. Lecky, in his “ History of 
Rationalism,” that the decay of dog- 
matic religion has been followed by a 
great outburst of humanitarian philan- 
thropy; this no doubt is true, we are 
softer than our sires, gaols, lunatic 
asylums, work houses, attest an_in- 
creased reluctance of man to torture 
man, but whether this will be perma- 
nent or not remains to be seen. It has 
been well said that a rosebud will blos- 
som into a perfect rose more rapidly if 
it was cut and placed in water than if 
it were left on the bush, but the cut rose 
bears no seed, when its leaves fall all is 
over. It May be so with the human- 
itarianism that has blossomed on the 
thorny stem of Christian dogma, cer- 
tain it is that the later years of the cen- 
tury have afforded sinister warning of 
the growth of a new and non-Christian 
dogma, which tends not to mercy but 
to murder. 

In some respects we think that Mr. 
Stead is right, and that the century has 
increased in moral ethics, in high prin- 
ciples, in its superior code of morals; 
but let us not on the threshold of a new 
century forget the simpler needs of 
home life and home training. We come 
in touch with so many families where 
the boys are going to rack and ruin by 
freedom of life before they are twenty, 
as they have no restraint at home or no 
principle at stake to bring out their 
own moral sense, and girls whose lives 
are wrecked by the indiscriminate so- 
cial life they encourage, instead of 
building up a delight in home life by 
the culture of their minds through the 
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best literature of the day. They prefer 
spending night after night at the thea- 
tre, in the ball-room, or on pleasure 
bent in one way or another. The dawn- 
ing century should make home an ideal 
place instead of only a place of con- 
venience tospend apassing hour. Cities 
will be cleansed of vice and crime when 
homes are what they should be. It is 
not a sign of morality when vice and 
immorality are shuffled from one pre- 
cinct to another; only when it dies alto- 
gether, and when moral tastes have 
taken its place shall we find the home to 
be what it should be. 


THE LATE CHARLES 
WARNER. 


MAN OF LETTERS, PUBLICIST, 
NALIST, 


DUDLEY 
AND JOUR- 


October brought the death of a vet- 
eran writer who died at the age of 
seventy-one. Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner, who has just passed away, studied 
law at Philadelphia, and practised that 
profession in Chicago. It was in Hart- 
ford, Conn., that he did the best of his 
life-work, and it was here that he began 





THE LATE CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


his editorial labors. He devoted his 
later years to more purely literary work, 
and dropped the political side of edi- 
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torial writing. He was considered one 
of the foremost men of the day as a 
writer of books on travel and as an 
essayist. 

His perceptive faculties were re- 
markably developed, and his descrip- 
tive powers exceptional. 


THE LATE JOHN SHERMAN 


Within two days of the death of 
Charles Dudley Warner, John Sher- 
man, the most eminent of surviving 





THE LATE JOHN SHERMAN. 


American statesmen, died at Washing- 
ton in his seventy-eighth year. 

After he had been admitted to the 
bar he plunged into politics, that being 
the year of Henry Clay’s great cam- 
paign against James K. Polk. Thus 
his active political career covered more 
than half a century. His foremost 
part in the resumption of specie pay- 
ments and his distinguished services as 
a public financier will give him his best 
title to a permanent place in the history 
of American statesmanship. 

He was appointed Secretary of State 
in McKinley’s Cabinet in 1897, but in 
1898 retired on account of failing 
health. He was a man of marked 
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ability. His talent for understanding 
figures was remarkable. He was in his 
element when he was considering large 
and influential problems of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The moral and 
intellectual faculties were conspicu- 
ously developed. He was not a man 
who yielded one iota from any strong 
conviction that he held. He carried 
an iron will, and his head indicated 
this. Sympathy, too, was also another 
strong characteristic, hence he made 
many friends, and helped a large num- 
ber of people who appealed to him for 
assistance. 


GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD. 


While the American politics has set- 
tled down under a Republican Govern- 
ment, with McKinley at its head, and 
the English Conservatives are rejoicing 
that Lord Salisbury is Premier, we must 
not forget that away in the West, Japan 
has elected her new Cabinet, and put 
her strongest man to the front—Mar- 
quis Ito—as her Premier: He has 
been twice Premier since 1889, and is 
the first man since the Constitution 
was promulgated eleven years ago who 
has had a following influential enough 
to give the party system a fair trial. 
He was chief framer of the Constitu- 
tion, and, having been a great man be- 
fore its adoption, he has abstained from 
too active interference with the differ- 
ent parties until now. His public rec- 
ord as chief pioneer and advocate of 
Western ideas in Japan makes him the 
man best fitted to combat the reaction- 
aries at home, and to understand the 
intricacies of the situation as between 
the different Western powers. 

In 1895 he had no powerful friends, 
but now he finds Germany separated 
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from Russia and France, while England 
and Germany have just taken a posi- 
tion in accordance with Japanese policy 
in China. He finds the situation pro- 
pitious in regard to the cardinal point 
of Japanese relations with Russia, 
namely, absolute non-interference of 
the latter power with Korea. At the 
same time Japan, judging by the dec- 
larations of some high in influence at 
Tokio, has no objection to Russian oc- 
cupation of Manchuria, provided Korea 
is left alone. In that respect Marquis 
Ito will have a freer hand than the 
other powers. Heretofore Japanese 
partyism has been split into factions, 
as in Germany and France. A directly 


opposite policy is pursued by Marquis 
p J ; 


Ito: he wants fewer parties and more 
parliamentary government. At the 
same time, his profession of the most 
cordial relations with Western powers 
must be sincere, for he was the most 
active in cultivating those relations at 
first, and has been the most consistent 
opponent of the reactionaries ever since 
Japan entered on her new course. 
Marquis Ito has often been called the 
Bismarck of Japan. He is a soldier, 





MARQUIS ITO. 


statesman, and diplomat familiar with 
political institutions of all especially 
noted countries, and an especially de- 
voted friend of the United States. He 
is not, on the other hand, an admirer 
of Russia. It was Ito, who, as High 
Admiral of the Japanese Navy, crushed 
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the Chinese war-ships in September, 


1894, and who afterward negotiated the 
terms of peace with Li Hung Chang. 
It was Russia that deprived Japan of 
the advantages of that treaty, as Ito 
well remembers. 

slahinbcdiiedaiicai 


MATTERS OF EDUCATIONAL INTER- 
EST. 


“One of the greatest questions that 
ever engaged the thoughts of men and 
women is how to train and educate a 
child, that he may become an industrious, 
truth-loving, law-abiding, and God-fear- 
ing citizen, one that will perform hon- 
estly and intelligently all the duties of 
life.” 

When David P. Page was principal of 
the Albany Normal School, in 1884, a 
young man who had taught school for 
several years visited him, and eagerly 
related his experience at 

‘What did you do there?” 
Page. 

“T taught arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
geography, grammar, and history.” 

“ Did you do nothing besides? ” 

* T taught a small class in algebra.” 

“ And nothing else?” 

“ Nothing that I can remember.” 

“Then you must have failed; the teach- 
er’s work is to set influences in operation 
that will make Christian men.” 

The young man was so impressed that, 
contrary to his design, he enrolled as a 
pupil, and went forth, as did all the grad- 
uates of that school, not merely to teach 
arithmetic, ete., but to elevate to a higher 
stage of thought and life, not only the 
pupils, but the parents as well. 

One of the foremost artists of to-day is 
Mr. C. B. Gibson. He tells this story 
about himself and his struggling days. 
He made a sketch, and took it to an editor, 
who accepted it and paid him four dollars 
for it. Mr. Gibson began to estimate that 
he could make five such sketches a day, 
and thus earn $6,000 a year. He hurried 
home, and made fine sketches, and took 
them to the same editor, who handed 
them all back, saying that more time and 
labor must be put into them. This lesson 
made a deep impression on Mr. Gibson, 
who to this day is a most careful worker. 
A single wrong line causes him to tear 
up his paper and begin again. Friends 
may praise the work, but he will point 
out details which might be improved. 
The five-dollar picture receives as much 
painstaking attention as the fifty-dollar 
one. He remembers the state in life when 
money was the first consideration. He 





said Mr. 
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has passed that. It is excellence that he 
aims at now. 

Is a school principal responsible for 
failure to‘educate a dunce? ‘That was the 
main point involved in an action for al- 
leged breach of contract against the head 
of a New Jersey business college by the 
father of a youth who had attended with- 
out benefit a four years’ course in that 
institution. The parents testified that 
the boy was sent to school with the under- 
standing that he would secure a good 
commercial education, and that $400 a 
year had been paid for it. When examined 
in court, the youth was shown to be al- 
most completely lacking in a knowledge of 
arithmetic, history, geography, and book- 
keeping; in short, as ignorant as when 
he entered the college. The case was dis- 
missed upon the technical point that a 
contract for more than a year, not in writ- 
ing, could not be enforced. But the court 
also added: “A teacher is no more re- 
sponsible for the failure or success of his 
pupil than the lawyer is for the success 
or failure of his case, or the physician for 
his patient. All that is necessary is that 
reasonable skill be shown by the teacher.” 

J. M. 
—————-—- -» —— 


REVIEWS 


In thas department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
Im these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al usé. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 


“ Social Tragedies, and Other Poems,” by 
J. W. Seholl, author of “The Light 
Bearer of Liberty.” 16mo, fancy cloth, 
pages 142. 

A daintily made volume, appropriately 
framing verses of an exceptional quality. 
It may be interesting to the JOURNAL 
readers to be told that the author is one 
of the graduates of the Institute of Phren- 
ology, having taken the regular course 
about ten years ago. Later as a contrib- 
utor to the pages of the JOURNAL his 
name was frequently seen at the head of 
articles of a technical character discus- 
sing special questions in mind function. 
Mr. Scholl has been a devoted student in 
academic lines, philosophy and the lan- 
guages claiming most of his attention, 
and later through a superior scholarship 
obtaining positions as instructor in colle- 
giate institutions of rank. The poems, 
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thirty or more, included in the book, are 
generally above average in style, delicacy 
of melodic effect, and verbal expression. 
They are spoken from the heart to the 
heart, dealing with themes of a deep in- 
terest to the individual and to society; 
showing unusual power to grasp the inner 
meaning of the soul’s emotion, and as 
unusual capacity to reveal to the appreci- 
ative reader in words of eloquence and 
fire their meaning. 

We welcome Mr. Scholl to the ranks of 
American poets. Mental science and phi- 
losophy are honored by such earnest 
work in verse, and as a young writer in 
the field of metrical composition there 
are but few American poets whose pros- 
pect of advancement in the future seems 
brighter. H. S. D. 


“ Heredity and Morals as Affected by the 
Use and Abuse of the Sexual Instinct,” 
by James Foster Scott. Published by 
E. B. Treat & Co., New York. 

This book of four hundred and thirty- 
six pages is one that contains much plain 
talk, the justification of which is unfortu- 
nately found in the morals of the people. 
Jeremy Taylor says, “ it is impossible to 
make people understand their ignorance, 
for it requires knowledge to perceive it, 
and, therefore, he that can perceive it hath 
it not.” Readers will readily understand 
that the object of the book is to make 
them understand their ignorance, to en- 
able them to perceive it so that they may 
have it not. The design of the work is 
evidently to furnish the non-professional 
man with a sufficiently thorough knowl- 
edge of matters pertaining to his sexual 
life—knowledge which he cannot afford 
to be without. The writer quotes Hux- 
ley’s well known saying that “ knowl- 
edge goes beyond phenomena,” thus the 
writer has endeavored to convey this 
knowledge in language free, as far as 
possible, of technical terms and intel- 
ligible to laymen. As science strips all 
draperies from the object it examines, so 
the writer has avoided making any state- 
ment of facts which he believes to be de- 
batable. We must acknowledge that 
civilization has very slowly come to the 
race, and the tribes originally barbarous 
have required long periods of develop- 
ment for their higher enlightenment, and 
the results have come just as slowly along 
the line of posterity. The progeny of the 
careless and the faulty will surely be af- 
fected physically or psychically or both. 
The writer’s attention was called upon 
this subject at his very entrance into 
University life through an address by the 
late President Porter of Yale University, 
then came the writer’s experience as a 
medical student at Edinburgh, Vienna, 
and London, then a residence of two and 
a half years in a hospital devoted exclu- 
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sively to obstetrics and the diseases of 
women, followed by several more years 
of hospital and private practice. He has 
made it a point to discuss the subject mat- 
ter of this work with several widely dif- 
ferent kinds of advisers, men of science, 
doctors, ministers, lawyers, and with 
quite a large number of “men about 
town.” The sum of it has also been pru- 
dently discussed with women. He asserts 
that these various classes of counsellors, 
affording as they do the fairest test, agree 
with what has been said, and perhaps, 
strange to say, the most emphatic assent 
of all comes from men of loose morals, 
many of whom, after reading this book, 
have been led to lead a changed life. Dif- 
ficult though it be to write a work of this 
kind, Dr. Scott has evidently undertaken 
to carry out what he feels to be his duty 
in the matter in a thoroughly honest and 
elevated way. The book is no skimming 
of the subject, it is a thorough examina- 
tion of the causes and results of the con- 
sequences and influences, as well as the 
heredity taint following the lowering of 
moral conduct. We believe, if wisely dis- 
tributed and discussed, much benefit 
might accrue. There is too much social 
life built up on the very points so explic- 
itly explained by the writer, and the 
hereditary dangers as a result are con- 
sidered by all who understand the sub- 
ject highly pernicious. 








OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. R.—You ask if Phrenology can be of 
any service to you in the choice of a do- 
mestic help. We believe that in the fam- 
ily service Phrenology will fill some day 
a long-needed want, because we are able 
to see the necessity of selecting the right 
kind of service amongst those who are 
willing to render it. We have all classes 
of people wanting work, and provided 
they get into their right spheres they 
make excellent assistants in a home; but 
if you have the wrong kind of help (or 
even the right kind of help), in the wrong 
home, the wheels of life will not move 
smoothly, and neither the housekeeper, 
the cook, or housemaid can enjoy their 
work. For a cook you want to select a 
person with a vital temperament who is 
good natured, and who when she pokes 
the fire does not poke it out. She must 
have large Alimentiveness, Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, and a full share of Acquisi- 
tiveness in order to be economical, sav- 
ing, yet capable of knowing just what 
kind of seasoning to put into her food, 
and the right kind of ornamentation to 
make it look appetizing. A general help 
needs a motive temperament, good health, 
and a large perceptive intellect. A house- 
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maid should have the motive mental 
temperament, while a lady’s maid should 
have the vital mental. All these differ- 
ences Phrenology can point out, and you 
had better make a study of the science for 
your own use. 

L. C.—San Francisco.—For nasal dis- 
eases, such as you are evidently troubled 
with, you had better get the fountain 
syringe. You can apply water so easily 
by a current that can be regulated, and it 
is more desirable than a variable current. 
Be careful, however, and do not weaken 
the membranes. 

0. 8.—New Jersey.—The organ of Order 
that you are troubled about, can be culti- 
vated through paying attention to detail, 
and by putting things away in their prop- 
er place when they are no longer needed. 
It is a mistake to think that a person 
must be slovenly all his life because he 
has a poorly developed organ of Order. 
Every faculty of the mind is capable of 
being developed just the same as all the 
muscles of the body are properly trained 
by a careful director. Have a place for 
everything and be sure and have every- 
thing in its place, and you will soon de- 
velop attention to details, and will enjoy 
the pleasure that comes from a well- 
trained organ of Order and a well-dis- 
ciplined mind. 

N. O.—Colorado.—As you say, one of the 
worst trials of one’s life is perhaps failing 
memory, and to be unable to recall the 
names of people, one’s friends, and the 
places one has visited just when one 
wants it, is a great detriment. We have 
often said that each faculty has its mem- 
ory, and this is true, but the organ of 
Eventuality helps us to remember names 
more distinctly than perhaps any other 
faculty. One very good way to recollect 
names is to have in mind when one is in- 
troduced to new people some connecting 
thought that will enable a suggestion to 
be made relative to that name, and there 
is hardly a name that does not resemble 
something else or recall to the mind some 
other association. Language is another 
faculty that is of use to us; the memory 
of words while Locality helps to associate 
the names of places that we have visited. 
Comparison is generally the faculty that 
classifies and demonstrates in a practical 
way how things differ from one another. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


571.—W. H. W., Hartford, Kansas.— 
Your head is very peculiarly shaped, or 
else the photographer has given you a 
wrong twist by his camera. You appear 
to have an enormous amount of Cautious- 
ness, and if this is correct you are far 
too anxious, and worry over trifles, and 
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fear too much about the future. Try to 
take things more as they come and do not 
worry at both ends. You are quite ingeni- 
ous, very mechanical, inclined to throw 
out many new suggestions, and are favor- 
ably organized to do work of a particular 
character, such as in electricity or inven- 
tion; but you are not physically adapted 
to engage in severe labor, and are much 
more inclined to do head work than mus- 
cle work. You appear to have too great a 
strain upon you at present, and must try 
and get more sleep. Try parting your hair 
at the side, we think this will improve 
your appearance very much. Converse 
more freely in general society, and do not 
retire within yourself as much as you are 
inclined to. 

572.—W. O., Milbank, S. Dak.—You have 
a sterling character and one that is bound 
to make way in the world. You have a 
strong perceptive intellect, are thorough- 
ly scientific, and are capable of using 
your knowledge to good advantage. You 
are able to remember places well, and can 
travel with advantage, for you would see 
things without spectacles, and would 
know how to reproduce your knowledge 
when you returned home. You are very 
intuitive, quite discriminative in your 
work, and could make a splendid finan- 
cier, president of a railroad, or commer- 
cial lawyer. 

573.—H. M., Knowles, Wis.—You have 
quite a strong perceptive intellect which 
makes you a very keen collector of facts, 
and you will enjoy, all your life, the study 
of nature, thus as a geologist, botanist, 
anatomist, or physiologist you will very 
quickly gather up information. Why do 
you not take up one special subject like 
natural history and pursue that, if you 
have a chance to study it? If you give up 
teaching you had better take up practical 
engineering, or study law. The depart- 
ment of law that examines into property 
and commercial matters will suit you 
better than as if you allowed yourself to 
be confined closely to office work. Your 
nature demands plenty of exercise, and 
on this account you should choose wisely 
an occupation that will take you away 
from sedentary work a part of each day. 

574.—C. S., Newark, N. J.—This lady 
has developed her perceptive qualities 
very considerably of late. The earlier 
picture of her showed more of the reflec- 
tive mind, and consequently she must 
have been using her brain to study both 
departments of thought, namely, mental 
philosophy and mathematics, also scien- 
tific and practical subjects. She could 
succeed in a general business as a house- 
keeper, and also as a general manager. 
She could get up a good dinner for her 
friends without any trouble, in fact, she 
has the mind that could easily adapt 
itself to using up material; she will not 
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waste anything if she has liberty to act 
acording to her judgment. 

575.—F. X. L., New York.—Your photo- 
graphs indicate that you have a very 
thoughtful disposition and could excel in 
study, particularly in the legal profes- 
sion, in finance, or in railroading. You 
are very particular how things are done 
for you, in fact, you are too mindful of 
appearances and little things that you 
want done. Life is hardly long enough 
for you to attend to all the things that 
you put your mind upon, therefore, make 
a selection and do not worry so much if 
you cannot always have things in a state 
of perfection. You are quite intuitive and 
able to understand the requirements of 
others as well as their characteristics. 
We cannot begin toanswer your last ques- 
tion, as the photograph is not an appro- 
priate one for us to judge from. You must 
follow out the conditions for an accurate 
answer, for the question is too important 
for us to give a reply to without an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the person with the hat 
off. 
576.—W. O. H., Portland, Me.—You have 
a broad, rather than high head, and like 
to know the reason for things before you 
will take much stock in what is said. 
When you are with your mates you know 
how to enjoy yourself, and others enjoy 
themselves in your company. You would 
make a very good photographer, for you 
would know how to catch the true expres- 
sion of character in your photographs. 
You would make a good student of Psy- 
chology, Phrenology, and Physiognomy. 
You are very ingenious, and could excel 
in all kinds of work that require inge- 
nuity or mechanical skill and inventive 
ability. You will probably bring out 
some invention of your own. You like to 
see things perfect and you help to make 
them so; are energetic, and able to hustle 
through work in a masterly way. 

577.—H. N., Elberfeld, Ind.—Your pho- 
tograph shows that you take a deep inter- 
est in-study, and that you are concerned 
in all that touches life in an immediate 
way. You have a scientific turn of mind, 
and are thoroughly in touch with the 
newest ideas on mental science, mental 
healing, and mental therapeutics. You 
are a progressive man and will never be 
behind the times in which you live. You 
are full of enterprise, and it will not be 
difficult for you to rise to the top of your 
profession. You have energy of mind 
and thoroughness of character. Your 
Language is not large, but it is sufficient 
to enable you to succeed in whatever lines 
of scientific work you may choose to take 
up. You are in your element when you 
are making some new discovery, and it 
is not going to be easy for you to go in 
the old beaten track. You have a strong 
drawing toward reform, and on that ac- 
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count you will be one of the fore lights 
of the present century. Your literary in- 
terest is very keen, and you had better 
devote some of your attention to journal- 
ism, and to the writing out of ideas that 
will be new to the general public. 

578.—S. R. H., Melmore, O.—Your mind 
is a very intense one, and we are afraid 
you allow yourself to suffer more than 
you need to when you come in contact 
with other people. Farming may be very 
excellent work for you at present to en- 
able you to increase your physique, but 
it is going to be hard for you to give your 
full attention to farming all your life. 
You could study law very appropriately, 
and we would advise you to get a copy of 
Prof. Isaac Franklin Russell’s work on 
“The Outlines of Law ” for he knows so 
much about the subject and writes in 
such an interesting way, that you will be 
fascinated with the study before you dig 
deeper into legal matters. You could 
succeed in finance and railroading, but 
we do not think that your health will 
allow you to take up much steady indoor 
work. 

579.—P. E. O., Boston, Mass.—You have 
a splendid head to examine and we wish 
we had more space to offer you to make 
the remarks we should like to concerning 
your character. You are a man of con- 
siderable experience, and have used your 
intellect availably, and probably have 
united your intellectual and business 
work in a harmonious way. You are a 
keen, shrewd judge of character and are 
seldom mistaken in your estimates of 
men. You ought to be a financier or 
banker along with other things that your 
mind is engaged in, not because you love 
the dollars and cents so much, but be- 
cause you think it is right to look after 
money so as to have sufficient to use in 
philanthropic work. You do not believe 
in any waste, and therefore, are con- 
stantly using your Causality and Benevo- 
lence in planning out works of philan- 


thropy. You would make a first-rate 
physician, especially a consulting one. 
—___@—___———_- 
WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS * ARE 
DOING. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


On Wednesday evening, December 5th, 
the first lecture of the season was given 
when Madam Cappiani, once the famous 
prima donna, now a remarkable teacher 
of the voice, occupied the chair and gave 
a comprehensive address on Phrenology 
and its use in cultivating voice tones, or 
soul voice. We hope next month to give 
the address in full. It was highly ap- 
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preciated and showed the breadth of 
thought, and the keen insight into char- 
acter that the speaker possessed. 

Dr. Brandenburg was then called upon 
to address the meeting, and said in part: 
*“*T have listened with interest to Madam 
Cappiani’s address, who has taken us 
around the world and given us an idea 
why different nationalities show a great 
variety of talent in expressing Tune.” He 
spoke of the location of the organ of 
Tune as appropriately lying near the 
organ of the ear, yet he said it was the 
brain through the organ of Tune that en- 
abled us to comprehend songs which the 
ear was able to catch. He mentioned the 
organ of Constructiveness as having to do 
with composition, and the organ of Ideal- 
ity as giving taste for beautiful music 
and harmony. He could understand why 
in Italy, the land of beauty and clear 
skies, the people were so musical. It was 
not until Gall, the philosophic reasoner, 
began to make his discoveries that the 
function of the various powers of the 
mind were found to have their location 
in the brain. Speaking for a few moments 
on political matters, he said he thought 
our statesmen should all take a course at 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
He then depicted the developments of the 
various kinds of statesmen; first, what a 
true statesman’s head should represent; 
secondly, what a strong politician gener- 
ally possessed; thirdly, what a sharp 
wire-puller generally represents. 

The Rev. Alexander Hyde said that 
Phrenology was such an extensive subject 
that he did not know of any department 
of thought that could not use the science 
in some way. It was the only true basis 
of all philosophy. He once read a book 
called “ The Foot-prints of Fate,” and he 
saw in it one remarkable statement which 
was this, the writer said; “I am sur- 
prised at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that to-day so many men of science 
and intelligence actually believe in Phre- 
nology.” Here was a left-handed compli- 
ment but a true one, for many men of 
science and intelligence are now seeing 
the worth of Phrenology who would not 
entertain it previously. He said he was 
glad to hear Madam Cappiani make a 
statement relative to the action of the 
brain in the cultivation of musical tone 
and voice culture. You can have no true 
oratory without well-educated emotion, 
and emotional centres in the brain needed 
to be called out by the right kind of cult- 
ure and training. He showed us effec- 
tively how high true sentiment, when ex- 
pressed, raised and elevated the mind, 
while hatred and evil thoughts lowered 
the mind. He said it was impossible to 
get a perfect voice from a people who are 
more engaged in studying prosperity and 
money getting than anything else; he 
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said the American voice was failing be- 
cause the voice was not being trained, 
men have not time to educate the emo- 
tions, it was only woman who had time 
and opportunity to train her voice by 
careful culture. He said the coming man 
ought to take more care of his voice, not 
allow it to go into decay. 

Dr. King was next called upon to ad- 
dress the meeting, and he said in part, 
that no children are alike, one child can 
be trained through one set of faculties, 
and another can be trained better 
through quite a different range of quali- 
ties. There are certain faculties that help 
to build up the character, and these 
should be understood by every teacher. 
In the animal kingdom we can get what- 
ever character we wanted by making the 
right selection of animal; sometimes ani- 
mals have more sense than their keepers. 
Thought has a great deal to do. with de- 
veloping the body, though we are just on 
the threshold of understanding this prin- 
ciple. The text that has often come to 
me as a verification of this is “as a man 
thinketh so is he.” He would recommend 
all present to make a study of Phrenol- 
ogy, So as to be able to make the most 
of their abilities. 

Madam Cappiani then called upon Miss 
Fowler to make an address. Miss Fowler 
said they had had an exceptional treat 
that evening. She thought that all stu- 
dents at first found a difficulty in locating 
the organ of Tune, and she would like to 
point out on Madam Cappiani’s head its 
position, as she possessed a very large 
development of it. As Madam had no ob- 
jections to allowing her to do so, she 
demonstrated the location of Time, 
Weight, Constructiveness, Ideality, as 
well as Tune, and explained in brief how 
all these faculties were necessary to a 
musician. She said there had been no 
doubt in the minds of Phrenologists since 
the discovery of the organ that such a 
centre existed in the anterior lateral re- 
gion of the brain. Some of the recent in- 
vestigations of scientists, bearing on the 
musical centre, were exceedingly inter- 
esting, for they have demonstrated that 
the musical centre is even older than that 
of speech, on the ground that music has 
in itself more of a primary or simple ele- 
ment of sound expression than speech. 
Ballet and Wallascheck were the first to 
classify amusia in motor and sensory 
musical agraphia, and alexia, but others 
have made some valuable observations on 
the centre as well. Miss Fowler then ex- 
amined a lady and gentleman from the 
audience, one being a friend of Madam 
Cappiani’s she was able to testify to its 
truthfulness, at the request of a lady 
in the audience to know whether the ex- 
amination accorded with the known char- 
acteristics of the individuals. The lady 
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was a writer of considerable repute; the 
gentleman was a bank clerk, holding 
great responsibility in that line. 


PHRENOLOGY AT THE WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 


During the first week in December a 
notable Bazaar was held by the National 
Society of Woman Suffrage, and nearly 
all the States of the Union were repre- 
sented. The ingenuity of each State was 
taxed to the utmost, and thus a unique 
fusion of the products of the whole coun- 
try were brought under one roof. One 
feature of the Bazaar was to bring to- 
gether as many pioneers as possible, on 
this account Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Hooker, Charlotte 
F. Wilbur, Mrs. Dio Lewis, who are all 
over eighty, appeared at various times 
during the Bazaar, while many who could 
call themselves pioneers, yet who are still 
in their seventies, were also present; 
among these were the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, the Rev. Phebe Hana- 
ford, Miss Emily Miles, and scores of 
others were present at the opening cere- 
monies. A Phrenological booth was pre- 
sided over by Miss J. A. Fowler, when 
some remarkable memories and reminis- 
cences were brought to light by those 
who she had the pleasure of having ex- 
amined years ago. Miss Anthony recalled 
the time, over fifty years ago, when her 
father told her to “ let off half the world 
from her shoulders,” and she recalled the 
time, in 1853, when she was with Miss 
Fowler’s father and mother and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wells in New York City. Her 
father’s father was ninety-five years of 
age, her father’s mother was eighty-six 
and a half years old, while her mother 
was eighty-four. She is following out the 
same constitutional traits of her family, 
for she is now over eighty years of age, 
and her brain is remarkably clear and ac- 
tive. Miss Fowler pointed out the salient 
characteristics of her organization, one 
of which was her large Vitativeness 
which gives to her her strong hold on 
life. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, it will be 
remembered, is the widow of Dr. Howe, 
who had so much to do with the develop- 
ment of Laura Bridgeman. In April of 
last year a short resumé of Miss An- 
thony’s character was given by the edi- 
tor, and in a more recent number the 
Reminiscences of Julia Ward Howe were 
reviewed and accompanied by an excel- 
lent picture. A professor of natural his- 
tory at the Central Park Museum, Miss 
Lucy Stone Blackwell, the clever assist- 
ant to the editing staff of “‘ The Woman’s 
Journal,” came in among others for an 
examination. Nearly all had come in 
touch with the old members of the Phren- 
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ological family, namely, O. S. and L. N. 
Fowler. Mrs. Chapman Catt, President 
of the Association and the Treasurer of 
the Bazaar, were both publicly examined 
on the second day of the Bazaar. We 
hope later to give Mrs. Catt’s portrait 
and a sketch of her character. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


THE 


Dr. Drayton will lecture for the Amer- 


‘ jean Institute of Phrenology on January 


2d (Wednesday), the chair to be taken by 
the Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, a descendant 
of Benjamin Franklin. The subject will 
be “ Phrenology.” Dr. Drayton has al- 
ways something interesting to relate on 
the subject of mind psycho-physiology 
and mental manifestation, therefore, we 
are expecting an interesting meeting and 
a large number of old and new friends to 
welcome him. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


Professor G. H. Brinkler is at present 
in San Francisco, Cal. 

H. H. Hinman is practicing in Paris, 
Texas. 

M. Tope is in Bowerston, O. 

W. G. Alexander is lecturing in Nelson, 
B. C. 

H. D. McDowell is giving examinations 
in Pea Ridge, Ark. 

Professor Taggart is giving lectures 
and examinations at Mesick, Mich. 

Vinter F. Coooper is at Twin Bridges, 
Mont. 

Professor Allen Haddock is still at 
home and doing business in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Professor FitzGerald is lecturing and 
giving examinations in Valparaiso, Ind. 

Paul B. Kington, class of 1899, is lectur- 
ing in Elora, Ontario. 

Professor John Wesley Ensley is at 
Reedley, Fresno Co., Cal. 

John W. Jones, class of 1868, is in 
National Military Home, Ind. 

Professor D. H. Campbell, class of ’87 
and ’89, is at present in Port Huron, Mich. 

Professor George Cozens is lecturing at 
Lake Benton, Minn., and expects to go to 
South Dakota shortly. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
On Wednesday, November 7th, Mr. 
James Webb, of Leyton, gave a highly 
instructive lecture on “ The Phrenology 
of the Poets,” and dealt in a very lucid 
manner with the works of Moore, Keats, 
Cowper, and Hood. The lecture was il- 
lustrated with several diagrams of noted 
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literary characters, and references to 
their phrenological characteristics were 
highly appreciated. The meeting was 
well attended, and Mr. Webb was heartily 
thanked for his able address. A practical 
demonstration of Phrenology was also 
given by Mr. Webb. The lecturer referred 
to his early association with the late Mr. 
L. N. Fowler, and congratulated the In- 
stitute on the work it was doing for the 
advancement of Phrenology. 

At the meeting on November 2ist, W. 
Hoyland, Esq., of Sheffield, was present, 
and as chairman of the meeting gave 
some interesting reminiscences of Phre- 
nology, and his personal acquaintance 
with the late Mr. Fowler and family. Mr. 
Hoyland has promised to lecture before 
the Institute next session. A paper was 
read by Miss E. Higgs on “ Some People 
I Have Met.” An interesting discussion 
was maintained by Messrs. Williamson, 
Wilkins, Wedlake, Hills, Dommen, and 
Elliott. A vote of thanks to the chair- 
man and lecturer .closed an interesting 
meeting. 

On Tuesday, the 30th of October last, 
Mr. Framjee delivered a lecture on 
“Phrenology and its Founder,” at Mr. 
Hooper’s Hall, Newquay. There was a 
large attendance. Rev. Stevenson occu- 
pied the chair, who introduced the lect- 
urer in somewhat flattering terms. Mr. 


Framjee contended that Phrenology had 


its esoteric and exoteric side. There is 
a classical and scientific as well as a vul- 
gar and beach Phrenology, which distinc- 
tion is a matter of grave importance. He 
dealt, as far as time permitted, with 
the history of character reading from the 
Greek period downwards, and narrated 
amusing instances of crude speculative 
ideas relating to the various functions of 
the brain. The lecturer appropriately re- 
ferred to the life and labors of Dr. Gall, 
and concluded by dealing with argu- 
ments from Comparative Anatomy, that, 
other things being equal, “Size is a 
measure of Power; ” also from Cerebral 
Physiology, that mind is dependent upon 
plurality of faculties, etc. He gave in- 
stances of rest and activity of mental 
pursuits, cases of genius and insanity as 
partial, sleep and dreams, injuries to the 
brain, somnambulism, influence of alco- 
hol, narcotics, opium, etc., as inferences 
of division of work carried on by different 
parts of the brain under fitting condi- 
tions. Intelligent questions were asked 
by Messrs. Colliver, Walker, Rev. Steven- 
son, Miss Last, and Mrs. Stevenson, to 
which the lecturer ably replied, and a 
vote of thanks terminated the proceed- 
ings. Further lectures are anticipated 
on the same subject. 

An extract from the “ Praja Bandhii,” 
published at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Presi- 
dency, October 21, 1900. 
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A LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY. 


As announced in our last issue, Mr. 
Trimbakrai Jadavrai Desai, F.F.P.I., Bar- 
rister-at-law, delivered an _ interesting 
lecture on “ Phrenology ” in the Shanti 
Bhwvan Theatre, on Monday last, on be- 
half of the local Social and Literary As- 
sociation. The presidential chair was 
given to Mr. F. X. De Souza, the District 
and Sessions Judge of this place. The lect- 
urer, at the outset, gave a short history 
of the Science of Phrenology, which he 
said was just a hundred years old, having 
been discovered by Dr. Gall, a German 
physician, in about the year 1796, and like 
all other sciences it had to encounter 
strong opposition. From Germany the 
science spread to other countries of Eu- 
rope and the civilized world. In England 
and America, the lecturer said, there are 
Phrenological Institutes at the present 
day where the science of Phrenology is 
taught. Dr. Desai then described the 
main principles of the science, and while 
doing so he said that the Science of Phre- 
nology teaches us that the mind acts 
through the brain, and as is the brain, 
so is the development of the mind. There 
are different men with different charac- 
teristics having likewise different shaped 
heads. Phrenology teaches us that the 
mind is a multitude of distinct faculties, 
each faculty having its location in the 
brain and each part of the latter is de- 
veloped according to the action of the 
different faculties of the mind on the 
different parts of the brain; that is the 
reason why one man has a high forehead, 
another plenty of protuberances about his 
eyebrows, a third again who has a large 
moral brain has his head towering up. 
These developments in different heads at- 
tract the notice of a Phrenologist at the 
outset. A Phrenologist, however, does 
not examine any one group only, but 
takes each group of faculties and tells 
the peculiarities of each faculty and what 
it indicates. He then stated how he 
should proceed in examining a head as a 
Phrenologist. Coming to the question of 
the practical utility of the science, he 
said that it can be utilized in a number 
of ways, e.g., in finding out a suitable 
profession for a young man or suitable 
study for a boy. It can also be made use 
of in finding out special predilections of 
children so that the defects can to a cer- 
tain extent be remedied. The President, 
while thanking the learned lecturer for 
providing the audience a pleasant treat 
for an hour, remarked, in the course of a 
short and humorous speech that since 
Phrenology had been able to survive the 
ridicule and opposition of the public, 
that it was likely to be developed ulti- 
mately into a science. The proceedings 
were brought to a close with the cus- 
tomary vote of thanks to the chair. 
























































THE NEW YEAR. 


Oh, God! I ask with good intent, 
Just what Thou’lt have me do; 

For well I know the last year spent, 
Was not in pleasing you. 

Yet I with humble heart and soul, 
In fairness would submit, 

That Thou shalt all my ways control, 
As Thou may deem most fit. 


The hour speeds on and soon the time, 
Shall mark the old year dead; 

But, Master, put Thy thoughts sublime, 
Within this poor weak head. 

And teach me, Lord, to do Thy will, 
When’er I’m tempted wrong, 

And I'll Thy holy laws fulfil, 
In scripture, prayer, and song. 


Yes, glad am I to know Thou’lt hear, 
The rich man or the weary tramp, 
For every mortal on this sphere 
Is one vast wick in one vast lamp, 
Which burneth till their life on earth 
Is done with good or evil claim; 
We all must have a newer birth, 
To enter in Thy great domain. 
George McKenzie. 


——____¢—— 
HENRY CLAY’S FIRST SPEECH. 


Henry Clay as a young man was ex- 
tremely bashful, although he possessed 
uncommon brightness of intellect and 
fascinating address, without effort mak- 
ing the little he knew pass for much more. 
In the early part of his career he settled 
in Lexington, Va., where he found the 
society most congenial, though the clients 
seemed somewhat recalcitrant to the 
young lawyer. He joined a debating so- 
ciety at length, but for several meetings 
he remained a silent listener. One even- 
ing, after a lengthy debate, the subject 
was being put to a vote, when Clay was 
heard to observe softly to a friend that 
the matter in question was by no means 
exhausted. He was at once asked to 
speak, and, after some hesitation, rose to 
his feet. Finding himself thus unex- 
pectedly confronted by an audience, he 
was covered with confusion, and began, 
as he had frequently done in imaginary 
appeals to the court, “ Gentlemen of the 
jury.” The titter that ran through the 
audience only served to heighten his em- 
barrassment, and the obnoxious phrase 
fell from his lips again. Then he gath- 
ered himself together, and launched into 
a peroration so brilliantly lucid and im- 
passioned that it carried the house by 
storm, and laid the corner-stone to his 
future greatness; his first case coming to 
him as a result of this speech, which some 
consider the best he ever made.—‘ Col- 
lier’s Weekly.” 
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HUMOROUS NOTES. 


HARDSHIP. 


Erudite Uncle: “ Benny, they tell me 
you have secured a good job on the Board 
of Trade. Isn’t there something exhila- 
rating in the thought that you are keep- 
ing your finger on the pulse of the great 
throbbing heart of business, and assist- 
ing, even in a humble capacity, in regu- 
lating the grain market of the world?” 

Benny (with a yawn): “Oh, yes. But 
it knocks thunder out of the noon nap 
I’ve been always used to takin’.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


LIVING ON THE BY-LAWS. 


The wit of the Choates is a family trait. 
The bon mots of Rufus circulated in his 
day as Joseph’s do now. By overwork 
Rufus had shattered his health. Edward 
Everett expostulated.with him on one oc- 
casion, saying: “ My ‘dear friend, if you 
are not more self-considerate you will 
ruin your constitution.” ‘“‘ Oh,” replied 
the legal wag, “ the constitution was de- 
stroyed long ago. I’m living on the by- 
laws.”—Chicago Chronicle. 


A SHAKER. 


Doctor: “ Did you shake well before 
using? ” 

Larry (who has had chills): “ Phoy, 
Dochtor, Oi tuk’ th’ midicine to kape 
from shakin’.”—Chicago News. 


OFFICE AND THE MAN. 


“In England they say a man ‘ stands’ 
for office. In this country we say a man 
‘runs’ for office. Why is this?” “ Well, 
the principal reason is that if a man 
‘stood ’ for office over here he’d never get 
one.”—Chicago Herald. 


A HUMMER. 


“ We ought to get a name for that mid- 
night flyer of ours,” said the general man- 
ager. “Can you think of anything?” 
“ Midnight flyer? Lemme see,” said the 
general passenger agent. ‘“‘ How would 
‘The Skeeter’ do?’” — Indianapolis 
Press. ; 


WHY THEY CHEERED. 


At the opening of the church in a Kent- 
ish village recently the builder, on rising 
to return thanks, rather staggered his 
audience by the remark: “ Gentlemen, I 
fancy I am more fitted for the scaffold 
than for public speaking.”—Answers. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
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MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
ate required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S8/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
eye our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Vegetarian Magazine ”—Chicago 
and Philadelphia—contains a fine portrait 
of Uriel Buchanan, who says, “I strenu- 
ously oppose the slaughter of animals, 
the practice of vivisection, compulsory 
vaccination, and all such barbarous cus- 
toms which menace the life and liberty 
of man, and the harmless creatures of the 
animal kingdom.” 

“The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views "—New York—contains a fine por- 
trait and short speech of Governor-elect 
Odell of New York. An article on “A 
Hundred Years of the District of Colum- 
bia,” by Albert Shaw, contains many old 
and new pictures of the city of Washing- 
ton. The article is valuable from an his- 
torical standpoint as well as from its lit- 
erary excellence. 

“ Lippincott ”"—Philadelphia—contains 
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a complete novel by Amelia E. Barr, also 
a Christmas story by Patrick Vaux, “ The 
Bluffing of Johnny Crapaud,” also a pret- 
ty children’s story, “The Little Queen 
and the Gardener.” 

* Health "—New York—for December, 
contains an article “ In Repose is Health,” 
by Anna M. Pennock. “ Physical Cult- 
ure” is one of the departments and is 
full of useful thoughts. Under “ Notes 
Concerning Health,” Dr. Holbrook has an 
article on “ The First Woman Graduate 
in Medicine.” This woman was Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, she was a student of Dr. 
Hamilton, then of Buffalo and late of New 
York City. She graduated in 1849 at the 
Geneva Medical College. This college soon 
became a part of the Syracuse Medical 
College. In that year (1849) Dr. Gleason, 
who with his wife were the founders of 
the water cure at Elmira, attended a med- 
ical convention in Central New York, and 
in an address said, that if there was to be 
a reform in medicine the first thing 
should be to admit women, and he offered 
a resolution to this effect, and talked on. 
until he converted the trustees to the idea 
so that they adopted his resolution. His 
object was to get his wife admitted. 
When she went to attend the lectures she 
found also Mrs. L. N. Fowler, wife of the 
Phrenologist; Sarah R. Adams, of Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Dolly, of Rochester, 
All of these women have had careers of 
great usefulness, and they also took a 
deep interest in hygiene. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine.”— 
Chicago.—Christmas Number.—* A Physi- 
ology Lesson, And How to Make it In- 
teresting,” is very instructive. A portrait 
of Mrs. Linda Hull Larned, president of 
the National Economic Household Asso- 
ciation, is given in this number. 

“ The Club Woman ”—Boston—contains 
an article on “ The Old Boys’ Club and 
What Became Of It.” 

“The Literary Digest”—New York— 
for December 1st, contains an article on 
“Science and Invention, the Strength of 
a Man.” It picks up the general items of 
news of the month, and gives the current 
comic pictures. In a recent number the 
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portraits of the newly elected governors 
were given. 

‘“* The Critic.”—New York.—A picture of 
Tolstoi is the frontispiece of this Journal, 
the most striking article of which is 
* Slavonic Silhouettes.” 

“The Mother’s Jornal ”—New Haven, 
Ct.—gives an account of the New York 
Mothers’ Club, in which is stated the dif- 
ferent papers that were read at that in- 
teresting Convention. 

“The American Mother.”—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—“ A Teacher’s Experiment,” by 
Emily Boggis, is an article of interest. 
“Rewards and Punishments,” is an ar- 
ticle by Mrs. Mallison on a subject that 
deals very tactfully on a topic that inter- 
ests all teachers and mothers. 

“The American Medical Journal ”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—always contains articles of in- 
terest from a medical standpoint. 

“The Georgia Eclectic Medical Jour- 
nal ’’—Atlanta, Ga.—contains an article 
on “Infant Feeding by Hand,” by Joseph 
Adolphus, M.D., it is full of interest, and 
shows the relative proportions of water, 
fat, caseine, sugar, ash, between the hu- 
man and cow’s milk and should be read 
by all who are interested in this matter 
of feeding infants. 

“The New York Medical Times ”—con- 
tains an article on “ The Value of Anti- 
septic Nebulze in Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis,” by Homer M. Thomas, A.M., M.D., 
Chicago, and one on the “ Treatment of 
Bronchial Pneumonia,” by William Fitch 
Cheney, M.D., both articles being of great 
importance to the medical world. In an 
earlier number a quotation is made from 
the “‘ Popular Science News,” for October, 
on the “ Pineal Body.” 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia.—The Christmas number of the 
“‘Ladies’ Home Journal” has a special 
cover this month, and throughout the 
number the subject of Christmas is uni- 
versally represented. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy.”— 
Kokomo, Ind.—One article is on “ Has 
Drug Medication a Basis in Science?” 
which speaks very clearly on this matter. 
“Physical and Mental Discipline,” by 
Rose B. Jackson, M.D., speaks of pain and 
its office or warning. 

“The Christian at Work ”—New York 
—for December 6th contains its usual 

series of interesting illustrations and edi- 
torials, also an illustrated page or two of 
children’s books. 

“The Youth’s Companion ”—always 
contains excellent reading, is full of 
stories for girls and boys, and is fully il- 
lustrated. 

“Human Nature’”—San Francisco.— 
“Normal and Abnormal Character” is 
the first article, illustrated, and contains 
.good points. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Prosperous New Year to all our 
readers. 

We will make an exceptional offer for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and “ Hu- 
man Nature,” by Allen Haddock. We will 
send these two Journals for one year on 
receipt of $1.25. Outside of the United 
States and Canada, $1.67. This rate ap- 
plies to renewals as well as new subscrip- 
tions for 1901. 

“The Story of Teddy,” by Helen Van- 
Anderson. Price, 50 cents. We find this 
a very well written book, and will be 
found very interesting to both girls and 
boys. 

** Baby’s Record,” compiled by Harriet 
P. McPherson. This record contains an 
album for the photograph of the baby 
and pages are set apart for various say- 
ings and doings of the child from the first 
smile to the first day at school. On each 
left-hand page is a beautiful illustration 
and a poem appropriate to the event to be 
recorded. Orders may be sent to the of- 
fice of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“ Heredity and Christian Problems,” by 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D. Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Bradford’s writings have been very 
widely circulated, and his work on “ He- 
redity” is a very valuable work and should 
be in the hands of every student, and 
should be in every library. This work 
contains chapters on “ The Law of He- 
redity, Environment, The Problem of the 
Will, The Problem of the Home, The Prob- 
lem of Education, The Problem of Sin and 
Race, The Problem of Faith,” etc. 

We have one complete set of Gall’s 
works of the 1835 edition, which will be 
disposed of for $25. 

“ Suggestion: The Secret of Sex,” by C. 
Wilbur Taber, contains a chapter on Pre- 
natal Influences and Emotional Influ- 
ences, also a chapter on The Sub-Con- 
scious Entity. Price, 50 cents. 

Send a two-cent stamp for our complete 
catalogue, containing a list of our pub- 
lications. 

Don’t forget to send in your orders for 
the Phrenological Annual for 1901, which 
contains an abundant amount of instruc- 
tive and reading matter, and a calendar 
for the year; field notes from lecturers 
in the field and items of general interest. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The new Chart compiled a year ago has 
met with very good success, and will be 
found the most complete chart in the 
market for Phrenologists. 

A careful study of the “ Manual of Men- 
tal Science ” will prove to the readers its 
absolute necessity. Miss Fowler is the 
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This, her latest, 
is one of the best books on Phrenology 
ever compiled. The importance of keep- 
ing a record of the child from its early life 
is found to be quite necessary, and is an 
accomplishment that is well worthy of 


author of several works. 


Price, $1.00. 


If I were starting to learn Phonography 
now, I should get Benn Pitman’s “ Man- 
ual” and other books, and follow them. 
—Dennis F. Murphy, late Official Reporter 
of the United States Senate. 


“The Fat of the Land,” by Ellen Good- 
ell Smith, M.D., containing two hundred 
and fifty pages and frontispiece of the 
author. Price, $1.10. It is a work that 
treats on the advantage of using every 
kind of vegetarian diet in a very palat- 
able way. “Upon the education and 
ability of every housewife to properly 
prepare food, or superintend its prepara- 
tion, depends the health of the family. 
The vexed servant question will remain 
an unsolved problem so long as the 
housewife is at the mercy of an irrespon- 
sible cook.” The foregoing is a speci- 
men of many valuable suggestions con- 
tained in this work. 


the times. 


A correspondent was very much con- 
cerned about the wrinkles on his face, 
which are not uncommon among aged 
people. We have a work just published 
on this particular subject by Mrs. Anna 
McGowan. It treats on the subject of 
old age with great success—recipes for 
both mental and material aids. What 
Helen Wilmans says of it: “This book 
contains the photograph of the lady, 
taken recently, at an age when the face 
is ordinarily very much broken; but 
there is not the slightest appearance of 
age in it. Evidently she practises what 
she preaches. We can recommend this 
work. Price, 50 cents. 


“Supply,” by Mrs. Anna McGowan, 
contains two hundred and fifty pages, 
dedicated to the authoress: “ May the 
light that has shown on my pathway 
light up the minds and hearts of each 
and every one who peruses its lines, even 
as it has lifted up my mind while I have 
been engaged in writing them,” is the 
sincere prayer of the authoress. Price, 
$1.50. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


“Phrenology is my guiding star. 
” B., Mt. Pleasant, Ia.” 


Dear Sir: We would be pleased to bring 
before our readers some of your publica- 
tions. Hyde’s work, “Christ the Ora- 
tor,” would make a fine subject for our 
columns, or “ Beyond the Clouds; ” com 
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mand our space at any time. The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is fine. Truly, 
A. M. G. 


(Class of ’88.) 

Findlay, O., October 1, 1900. 

“We have taken the JOURNAL for sev- 
eral years, and are much interested be- 
lievers in the science of Phrenology.” 

A. E.5., 
Selby, Mich. 

“T find your books, of which I have a 

good many now, of great help to me.” 
B.A. G., 
Sanborn, Ia. 

“T am well pleased with the Students’ 
Set, and Phrenological literature in gen- 
eral. I wish I had more of it. It is a 
noble science.” 

E. C. Lewis, Fancy Hill, N. C. 

“Tt takes about twenty-six gallons of 
**paint to a span, and I painted one 
span with Dixon’s Graphite, which was 
with the twenty gallons I had left, and I 
think there is a saving in Dixon’s Paint 
of about, well, fifteen per cent.; and 
from my own observation I am very 
much in favor of that kind of paint. It 
covers better and leaves a well filled-in 
surface, as it ought to. I am very much 
pleased with Dixon’s Paint.” 

Time records in all climates. Write 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.. U.S. A 

“While looking over some of my old 
books and papers we found a copy of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL of July, 1887. 
How I came by it I cannot tell, but it 
took me away back, as near to, as I can re- 
member, 1843, then a boy of twelve years. 
We spent an evening where there was a 
travelling Phrenologist lecturing. It was 
a new thing to think that one could tell 
what a man was by his head. Among 
others he put his hands on my head. 
Such a sensation as it gave me I can al- 
most feel it yet. His first words were, 
‘this boy has a good head. You can trust 
him with a secret. He will not betray his 
friends. His memory will be good,’ and 
all that he said was very satisfactory to 
myself and others. I never saw the man 
before nor since. 

“tL. A. B., Galesburg, Il.” 

“Sexual Physiology” is a work that 
has recently been revised by Dr. Hol- 
The price is $2. Dr. Holbrook 
is also well known for his works on 
hygiene and the management of children. 

“The Diet Question,” by Susanna W. 


Dodd, contains valuable recipes, and 
should be in every household. Price, 25 
cents. 


A beautiful New Year’s gift would be 
“New Physiognomy,” bound in heavy 
calf. Price, $8. 

The China Bust, by L. N. Fowler, giv- 
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ing the locations and subdivisions of the 
organs burnt in, is the most beautiful 
work of art and most valuable to students 
as a key to their further study in 
Phrenology. Price, $5. 

We call our readers’ attention to the 
Students’ Set advertised in the pages of 
the JouRNAL. The Set is having a re- 
markable sale, and students purposing 
attending the Institute course of 1901 
should supply themselves with a set at 
their earliest convenience. Should any 
of these books have been previously pro- 
cured, some other books will be substi- 
tuted from our own publications. 

We are sometimes asked for shelf-worn 
books. It is a rare exception that we 
have any, but there are a number offered 
in the advertising columns, and the first 
customer will be supplied. 

“The Manual of Mental Science, or 
Childhood, its Character and Culture,” is 
invaluable to parents to study the dis- 
positions of their little ones and to keep 
a record of their children’s sayings and 
doings and assist them in developing 
their minds. Price, $1. 

Those interested in “Sandwort” and 
“ Skipped Stitches ” will be glad to know 
the new book, “ Speedwell,” has been 
favored with a preface by a London edi- 
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tor who read the advance sheets. Price, 
50 cents. 

Dr. Shepard’s Turkish Baths.—These 
baths are conducted under the personal 
supervision of Dr. Shepard, who has had 
over forty years’ experience in the treat- 
ment of disease by the use of vaths. 

Under his direction the Turkish baths 
rise to the dignity of hygienic treatment, 
as distinguished from mere external 
washing. 

The business is conducted with a scru- 
pulous regard for cleanliness and thor- 
oughness, without display, thus giving a 
quiet, home-like feeling to bathers. 

The 1901 edition of the Columbia desk 
ealendar is being distributed by the 
American Bicycle Co., Columbia Sales De- 
partment, Hartford, Conn. It will be 
sent to any address upon receipt of five 
2-cent stamps. This unique and useful 
compilation has been issued annually for 
the last sixteen years and it has come to 
be regarded as an indispensable article 
in many business offices and homes. 

‘*Sketches of Phrenological Biography of 
Dr. Gall and Spurzheim,” by Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. This book contains some valu- 
able information that every student of Phre- 
nology should possess. Price $1. 








LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 
FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the | 


basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
hrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
those not familiar with the subject, The sample shown 
above give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
Sent by mail tpaid, a A tot a eak o 
|, Pos’ on receipt of price, on 
Address ew . 


FOWLER & WELLSCO. »N. FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. LONDON, E. C. 
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FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 
—AND— 
Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK’S PUuBLICATIONS. 





How to Strengthen the Memory ; or Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. By Dr. M. L. Hotsroox, Cloth. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of Nervousness. By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Eating for Strength. By M. L. Horsrook, M. D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Parturition Without Pain. A Code of Directions for Avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. By M. L. Hotproox, M. D. Price, by 
mail, $1.00. 

Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia and Headache; Their Cure by Home 
Treatment.. By M. L. Horsroox, M. D. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

The Relation of the Sexes. By Mrs. E. B. Durrey. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Youth ; Its Care and Culture. By J. Mortimer Granvitie. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Talks to my Patients. By Mrs. R. B. Gieason, M.D. A Practical Handbook 
for the Maid, Wife and Mother. Price, $1.50. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men in Behalf of Human Culture through a 
Wiser Parentage. By A. E. Newron. Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

Sexual Physiology. A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fundamental 
Problems in Sociology. By R. T. Tratt, M. D. Price, by mail, $2.00. 

Fruit and Bread. By Gustave ScCHLICKEYSEN. Translated from the German. 
By M. L. Horsroox, M. D. 250 pages. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Aids to Family Government. Or the Art of Rearing and Managing Children 
according to the Froebel and the Kindergarten Method. By Mrs. BERTHA 
Meyer. Translated by M. L. Hotsroox, M. D. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for Intemperance. By Harriet P. Fow er. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for Sick and Well. By C. Kiemm, 
Manager of the Gymnasium of Riga. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

Marriage and Parentage, in their Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and in 
their Bearing on the Producing of Children of Finer Health and Greater 
Ability. By M. L. Hotsroox, M. D. Price, $1.00. 

The Diet Cure. By T. L. Nicuots, M. D. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

Deep Breathing ; or, Lung Gymnastics. Cloth, Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

Medical Hints on the Protection and Management of the Singing Voice. By 
LENNox Browne, F.R.C.S. 25th thousand. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

Emerson as a Poet. With Photographic Portrait. A Fine Gift Book. Cloth, 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 

‘The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. By M. L. Horsroox, M. D. 
Cloth. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

Homo Culture. By M. L. Horsrook, M.D. Cloth. Price, by mail, $1.00. 

_Moral and Religious Development of Thomas Carlyle. By Dr. Ewatp FLvcEt, 
of the University of Leipsic; Translated from the German, by Jessica GILBERT 
Tyter. A new, full length, striking Portrait of Tuomas CartyLe, for the 
American edition. Price. $1.00. 

The Child. Physicallyand Mentally. Advice of a Mother, according to the Teach- 
ing and experience of Hygienic Science, Guide for Mothers and Educators, 
By BertHaA Meyer; translated by FrIEDERIKE SoLAMON; revised by A, R 
A.vpricH. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
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VERYONE is looking for the best course of instruction extant upon this 
The public demand is for a course of instruction which does 
We have prepared the best course that has ever been 


The matter contained in this course 
has not appeared in SUGGESTIVE 
THERAPEUTICS in the form of articles, 

The whole course is new, original, 

and thoroughly uptodate. It teaches 
you how to hypnotize; how to mes= 
merize; how to instruct and cure 
during natural sleep; how to perform 
Stage hypnotism; it reveals all the 
old and all the new mysteries, It fav- 

ors especially the induction of THE 
DEEP SLEEP, and teaches how you 
mayinduce it. It gives youinstruction 
in the use of Hypnotism in the treat- 
ment of disease. It gives special in- 


|| struction for the doctor; special in- 


struction for the layman, and special 
instruction for the dentist in Hypno- 
tism and Suggestive Therapeutics. 

It is not in any sense of the word 
a copy of any other course, or a re- 
hash of old matter. It is unlike any 
other course, and superior to all. 
No other Course of Instruction is 


necessary, but without this the student is not fully equipped to do his work 
It contains no less than 50 Methods of inducing Hypnosis, and devotes a 
Lesson to the Method of Mesmerism which Dr. Esdaile, the English surgeon, 
made famous in India. 

After mastering this course the student is able to hypnotize either for 
his own satisfaction in psychic research, or for the correction and cure of 
bad habits, nervous diseases, and functional disorders. 


This Course is GIVEN AWAY to Anyone WHO SENDS $1.00 for Six Months 


Subscription to SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS. 





} 
§ PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY, 


§ Room H. TIMES-HERALD BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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Practical Psychology 


(QUARTERLY MAGAZINE) 
25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
for No.2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 


and magnetism taught privately as 


H Y P N OT l 8 M practically applied to medicine. 


business, educational and social affairs. 
Well-illustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 


WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. AVENTE, Boston, Mass 
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MY BOY? 


Send for MIRROR OF THE MIND 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela 
tion to those hitherto upao ss with it. It is used 
(by means of the SADE,’ the only 
scientific appliance ay * is nifpose) it hundreds of the 
best-known people in New York and by innumerable min- 
isters, lawyers, actors and other persons whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 


W . have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
peonle, 

The following i is from one of Philadelphia’s most prom- 
inent and respected merchants: 





JOHN LUCAS 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 
Dear Pror. TYRRELL: 

In response to yours of the 5th, no man living has 
greater cause to speak highly of vour J. B. Cascade 
than myself, for, had it not been for its use a few years 
ago, I should not be living to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill, it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
alive, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendant followed out your instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and though now in my 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
share of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, "travel- 
ling from one end to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of your 
Cascade to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
lighted with the wonderful results of its use. 

Very sincere: yor 
JO N‘Luéas, 
Firm of jy Lucas & Co, 


We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every thinking person. 
If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to call, 
and make an appointment fora free treatment, but if you 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ‘“‘The W. hat, The Whbs, 

e Way,” which will be sent free on application, toge her 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 





TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 


15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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Dr. CHAS. WESLEY BRANDENBURG 


228 East 14th Street, New York City 

ES Chronic and Nervous Diseases. Treats 
successfully chronic ailments of the nerves, nose and 
throat, stomach, lungs, liver, heart, blood, skin, kid- 
neys, bladder, and diseases of the urinary organs. 

REE ADVICE by mail on all subjects Setaiate 

to Health and Disease, Hygiene, Medicine, an 
Static Electricity. 


THE OCCULT anv BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is devoted to the investigation of the relative and intrinsic 
values of the Oriental and Christian religions, to the exposition of 
Solar, Astrological —_ De oe Biology, and the Esotoric Sciences, 
in their relation to physical health and strength, a devel- 
opment, and we a of the soul and spiritual powers 

E. BUTLER, Editor 

Annual enone $1.50; single copy, 15 cents. 
Forei; coccign. 7% 2d.; single copy, 


Publish 
THE ESOTERIC PUB. CO., == Calif, 


Mss, Wanted ssa. 


a pods sketch, 

poem, or manu- 
script of any kind that you are unable to dis- 
pose of ? If so, send it to us (enclosing 50 
cents for a year's subscription), and we will 
guarantee to find you a purchaser. Possibly 
we can use it ourselves. 
Address THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE, Winchester, Va. 


A Father’s Advice to Every Boy 

A Mother’s Advice to Every Girl 
These booklets, by Dr. Miller, were written as a special 
aid to parents, day-school and Sunday-school teachers, 
educators and pastors, in giving proper instruction 
and needful warning to children and youth in,regard 
to the useless expenditure of Vital Force, 

There are many children that waste their vitality, 
ruin their health, and shorten their lives for the want 
of the information contained in this book. 

Price only 10 cents by mail 
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Subscribe NOW for 


“ WIND” 


The world’s leading Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


Contributions from the best-known writers on 


Science, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 


Now in its fourth year. 

$2.00 per annum. 20 cents a copy. 

At all news-stands, or mailed by the publishers. 

Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of 
new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 

THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be availed of at once by both new and 
renewing subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York 
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